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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


This issue of the CCIA Background Information contains an assessment of the Second 
Special Session of the UN General Assembly devoted to Disarmament (SSD II) and the 
presentations at the Session by representatives of churches, ecumenical bodies and some 
church-related organizations. It describes the preparations made for the SSD II by the 
WCC in general and the CCIA in particular and the part played by the CCIA in the NGO 
activities related to the SSD II. 


We share the widespread disappointment and frustration about the failure of SSD II. 
That it failed at a time of heightened awareness about peace and organized activities for 
disarmament has serious implications. General deterioration in international relations, 
development of new areas of tension, escalation of conflicts and the break-out of wars — 
all contributed to the failure of the Special Session. But there is no way to justify what may 
be described as a betrayal of the trust of the peoples of the world. While references were 
made in some of the speeches by representatives of governments to the peace move- 
ments and organized expressions of public opinion in favour of disarmament, the gap 
between public opinion and governmental actions in this field became disturbingly 
wide. 


The speeches made by representatives of churches and church-related organizations 
clearly show that they had meticulously analyzed the issues involved and came to 
conclusions which could form the basis of effective actions. The traditional claim of 
governments that only they know the issues at stake is no longer valid. The WCC and 
large sections of its constituency had an opportunity to study and reflect on these critical 
issues, especially in the context of the “Programme for Disarmament and Against 
Militarism and the Arms Race”. As the WCC General Secretary pointed out in his 
address, the WCC and its member churches had already declared : 


- their commitment to world peace based on justice; 


- their concern that the majority of the world’s people and nations, though 
threatened, have no voice in the determination of policies; 


- their distress that vast resources both of wealth and scientific effort are being 
diverted from basic human needs to armaments; and 


- their concern about the acceleration of the militarization of society all over the 
world. 


Special mention has to be made of the contribution that the WCC has made to the 


discussion on nuclear disarmament through the Public Hearing on Nuclear Weapons 
and Disarmament held in Amsterdam, November 1981. The report of the Hearing, 
entitled “Before it’s too late”, has been widely received and welcomed. 


The General Secretary in his address to the SSD II highlighted the major conclusions 
of the Hearing, linked the concern about nuclear weapons to that about conventional 
weapons, and put them in the larger context of the issues of justice and peace. He said: 
“To millions, the ending of the conventional arms race becomes as important as, if not 
more important than, the ending of the nuclear arms race.” And he added “The present 
global military order is inextricably tied up with the economic and social system and 
therefore the quest for disarmament can in no way be isolated from the struggle for 
justice and human dignity.” 


The part played by the WCC and CCIA in giving leadership to the non-governmental 
organizations Conference on World Public Opinion and in the Ad Hoc Liaison Group 
of the NGOs deserves mention. 


The publication of “Peace and Disarmament” sponsored jointly by the Pontifical 
Commission ‘Justice and Peace’ and the CCIA prior to the SSD II was of significance 
and will continue to be of assistance to churches around the world as they make common 
affirmations about peace and justice. 


As the Central Committee of the WCC stated, the failure of the SSD II demands from 
all committed to peace a redoubling of their efforts. It urged “the churches to intensify 
their efforts, in cooperation with the growing number of peace and disarmament move- 
ments in different parts of the world, to mobilize a forceful world public opinion by 
deepening their analysis of the issues and understanding of the political struggle and by 
promoting unity among groups with different viewpoints who share a common desire for 
peace and disarmament.” It has specially urged the churches to cooperate with the World 
Disarmament Campaign. SSD II has clearly underlined that the emphasis of work for 
peace including lobbying by organizations has to be at the national level where govern- 
ments take policy decisions before they come to intergovernmental bodies. The churches 
therefore have to do sustained work in their own national situations. 


We take this opportunity to express our appreciation for the contribution made by 
members of the ecumenical delegation at the SSD II. 


Ninan Koshy 
Director 


STATEMENT BY THE WCC CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE SECOND SPECIAL SESSION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
DEVOTED TO DISARMAMENT 


The Second Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly devoted to 
Disarmament (SSD II) has failed to reach agreement on any matter of substance after 
five weeks of deliberations which concluded on 10 July 1982. No realistic assessment of 
the present international climate would have justified high expectations of SSD II. 
Nonetheless, the total collapse of negotiations toward the end of the Session and its 
failure to agree on a final document or virtually any matter of substance are deeply 
disappointing and give cause for alarm. 


Certain of the factors contributing to this failure are clear in the opinion of many, 
among them : 


- the sharp resurgence of East-West tensions as a result of the recent inflation of 
bellicose rhetoric emanating from some capitals; 


- the eruption of major armed conflicts in the Middle East and the South Atlantic; 


- the priority given to bilateral negotiations by the two major nuclear weapons 
states resulting in the lack of opportunity for other governments’ involvement in 
serious negotiations; 


- the growing frustration and resentment at the failure of those bilateral talks to 
produce effective disarmament; 


- the widespread non-compliance with the Non-Proliferation Treaty and other 
international agreements. 


The meager results of SSD II are therefore explicable, and were to a large degree 
predictable. They are no less tragic for that. World public opinion in opposition to the 
arms race has grown to unprecedented proportions in the period since SSD I (1978). 
Many groups, including the churches in different parts of the world, had worked 
intensively with governments and offered concrete, workable proposals for consideration 
by SSD II, on which world attention was focussed. A number of these were formally 
presented to the Special Session in speeches by representatives of non-governmental 
organizations. The WCC General Secretary’s contribution, and those of several other 


WCC-related church representatives were noteworthy, as were the numerous proposals 
submitted in writing, such as the report of the WCC International Hearing on Nuclear 
Weapons and Disarmament. The events organized by religious organizations and 
groups prior to and during the Special Session brought evidence of extensive commit- 
ment to disarmament. 


In the light of these facts, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 


meeting in Geneva, 19-28 July 1982: 


1, 


Regrets the inability of the Second Special Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly devoted to Disarmament to respond to the widespread public demand for 
concrete measures to stop and reverse the arms race; 


Notes with approval that SSD II did reaffirm the Final Document of SSD I, 
strengthened the UN Disarmament Fellowship Programme, and launched a World 
Disarmament Campaign; 


Urges the churches, in their continuing efforts to promote peace and disarmament, to 
continue to make use of the Final-Document of SSD I which contains recom- 
mendations of lasting value, to cooperate wherever possible with the World Dis- 
armament Campaign, and to encourage governments to make adequate financial 
contributions to the Campaign; 


Further urges the churches to intensify their efforts, in cooperation with the growing 
number of peace and disarmament movements in different parts of the world, to 
mobilize a forceful world public opinion by deepening their analysis of the issues and 
understanding of the political struggle and by promoting unity among groups with 
different viewpoints who share a common desire for peace and disarmament; 


Reaffirms its fundamental conviction, despite the disappointing results of SSD II, 
that the United Nations remain central to realizing global aspirations for peace and 
disarmament, without which effective measures cannot be achieved; 


Urgently appeals to all governments, especially the governments of the two major 
nuclear weapon states, to show good faith and to respond to world public opinion by 
engaging in effective negotiations in the appropriate bodies to achieve a prompt 
freeze on the development, testing, production, deployment and stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons; to proceed directly toward general and complete disarmament, and 
redirect energies and resources to the development of global justice; 


Strongly urges the churches to devote special attention, wherever possible, to efforts 
with their own governments to gain their support to these ends; 


Invites and urges faithful men, women and children everywhere to engage in earnest 
prayer that the leaders of the nations may be directed along the paths of peace. 


REPORT OF THE ECUMENICAL DELEGATION AT THE 
SECOND SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT 


I. CCIA/WCC Presence at SSD II 


The Second Special Session of United Nations General Assembly devoted to Dis- 
armament (SSD II) was held amidst an unprecedented level of public interest and 
expectation. Massive rallies, numerous marches and seminars were organized in 
preparation for the event. Christian individuals and churches were prominent in giving 
leadership to them. The solid ecumenical presence at SSD II, as can be seen from both 
this review and the appendices to this report, added further evidence of the commitment 
of the churches to peace and disarmament concerns. 


The preparatory phase 

The WCC Central Committee, meeting in Dresden (German Democratic Republic) 
in August 1981, and “recognizing that urgent steps are needed for the prevention of 
nuclear war and for the de-escalation of regional conflicts”, appealed to all political 
leaders to make “adequate preparations at national and international levels to ensure the 
success of the Second Special Session is of the greatest importance.” At its meeting of 
August 1980, the Central Committee had requested its sub-units on Church and Society 
and CCIA “to search for ways in which churches, Christian groups and others can help 
promote a climate of thinking more favourable to nuclear disarmament and for practical 
ways by which they can most effectively contribute to it.” Subsequently a Public Hearing 
on Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament was held in Amsterdam (the Netherlands), 
November 23-27, 1981. The Preliminary Report of the Hearing was officially submitted to 
the last meeting of the Preparatory Committee of SSD II in April 1982. 


Two other SSD II-related contributions by the WCC may be cited here. The WCC 
General Secretary, Dr. Philip Potter, was the President of the Conference on World 
Public Opinion and SSD I] convened by the Special NGO Committee on Disarmament 
in Geneva 31 March to 2 April 1982. The CCIA staff participated actively in the Ad Hoc 
Liaison Group which was entrusted by the UN General Assembly with the responsibility 
of “selecting” a list of speakers from the community of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and peace research institutes. 


The address of the General Secretary 

As was the case with SSD I of four years ago, the highlight of the WCC activity at 
SSD II was the speech given by Dr. Philip Potter to the Ad Hoc Committee of the Special 
Session on 24 June. Following the precedent set at SSD I, 79 NGO and peace research 
institute representatives were invited to address the meeting. Dr. Potter’s speech, later 
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produced in the verbatim record of SSD II, was made available to all the delegations. 
Attached to Dr. Potter’s speech was the Official Report of the Amsterdam Hearing, 
entitled Before It’s Too Late, which served as the primary basis of his intervention. 


The General Secretary expressed his gratification at how Christians have un- 
remittingly engaged themselves in the growing popular movements for peace and he 
urged then that governments “respect and act on this (political) will.” He saw this task as 
particularly “urgent” because “at the very time this Special Session is meeting a heavy toll 
of human lives is being taken by the arms race; cities and villages are being devastated by 
the latest and most modern of weapons.” Dr. Potter, drawing on the main convictions 
gained at the Amsterdam Hearing, said that “international security is indivisible.” 
“There can be no security for any. unless there is security for all”, he asserted, 
emphasizing further that “the security of powerful nations cannot be achieved by 
destabilizing the political, economic and social structures of other nations.” He added 
that the cause of security is not maintained “by humiliation of nations or brutality to 
people.” The General Secretary also challenged the doctrine that deterrence provided the 
basis for international security. He observed that since deterrence is based on the 
intention and readiness to use nuclear weapons, it negates the very security it seeks to 
achieve. Citing the introduction of new weapons and new doctrines, Dr. Potter noted that 
deterrence has, on the contrary, fuelled and continues to fuel the arms race at various | 
levels. He declared, therefore, “the concept of deterrence is... politically unacceptable and 
morally indefensible.” (The full text of Dr. Potter’s intervention is among the appendices.) 


Other addresses 

During the two days (24-25 June) reserved for speeches by representatives of NGOs 
and peace research institutes, other well-known ecumenical figures also took the podium 
of the General Assembly Hall. Among them were: Archbishop Helder Camara (Pax 
Christi), Patriarch Pimen (Russian Orthodox Church), Bishop Kurt Scharf (Action/ 
Reconciliation — Service for Peace), Mr. William P. Thompson (United Presbyterian 
Church, USA), Bishop Karoly Toth (Christian Peace Conference) and Mrs. Lois Wilson 
(Project Ploughshares). In view of their longstanding association with the WCC and its 
constituency, their speeches, as well as those of the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Inter-Church Peace Council and the Friends World Committee for 
Consultation, are also appended to this report. 


The CCIA delegation 

It has been a tradition of the CCIA to involve the WCC member churches directly in 
some of the major conferences convened by the UN. SSD II was no exception. Several 
WCC related bodies enthusiastically responded to the CCIA initiative by sending a total 
of nine representatives to form a delegation to cover the event. Because of the meeting of 
the CCIA Executive Group which was planned to coincide with the beginning of SSD II, 
the delegation was substantially augmented by the presence of the CCIA staff from 
Geneva led by its Director, Professor Ninan Koshy. The CCIA staff including the 
Director were : Ms. Gail Lerner, Mr. Victor Hsu, Mr. Friedhelm Solms and Mr. Erich 
Weingartner. 


The nine church representatives who joined the CCIA staff at the CCIA/WCC office 
at UN headquarters were : 


- The Hon. Mr. David MacDonald, leader of the delegation, had previously served as a 
Cabinet Minister under the Clark Administration in Canada. Mr. MacDonald was a 
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member of the panel of the Amsterdam Public Hearing and is now serving as 
President of the Future Secretariat based in Ottawa. 


Metropolitan Paulos Gregorios was also a panel member of the Hearing. He is from 
the Orthodox Syrian Church of the East. He is the Moderator of the WCC sub-unit on 
Church and Society and also a member of the WCC Executive and Central 
Committees. 


Mr. Frans Bouwen is a recent theological graduate from the University of Leiden in 
the Netherlands. He was the Chief Steward at the Hearing and has begun an intern- 
ship with the CCIA in Geneva. 


Mr. Tracy Early is the New York correspondent for the Ecumenical Press Service 
and reported on SSD II for it. He also reports on church-related developments for a 
variety of other news services and periodicals. He is the author of a WCC Risk 
publication, Simply Sharing. 


Mr. John Foster is the Director of the Inter-Church Committee for Human Rights in 
Latin America of the Canadian Council of Churches. He has in the past worked with 
the WCC on human rights questions especially during the annual sessions of the UN 
Commission on Human Rights. 


Mr. Ernie Regher is researcher at the Institute of Peace and Conflict Studies, 
University of Waterloo, a working group on militarism sponsored by the Canadian 
Council of Churches. He participated in several conferences organized by the CCIA 
and wrote for the CCIA a study guide for churches entitled Militarism and the World 
Military Order. 


Mr. Kjell Skjelsbaek, a CCIA Corresponding Commissioner, is a Professor in 
Political Science of the University of Oslo in Oslo, Norway. He is an expert on dis- 
armament and has made a study for the UN Institute for Training and Research on 
the role of the Secretary General of the UN in peaceful settlement of disputes. He was 
among a dozen of people who received a grant from the Norwegian Government to 
observe SSD ILI. 


Dr. Keith Suter is the Secretary of the Commission on Social Responsibility of the 
Uniting Church in Australia. He was nominated to the CCIA delegation by the 
Australian Council of Churches and was also the leader of the Australian NGOs to 
SSD II. He has written extensively on several issues, including disarmament, and is a 
recognized leader of the NGO community in Australia. © 


Mr. Bo Wirmark is the Information Officer of the Ecumenical Development Week of 
the Churches in Sweden. He has also participated in CCIA conferences. He is actively 
promoting the cause of disarmament in Scandinavia and attended SSD IJ also as a 
member of the Swedish chapter of the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. 


The CCIA delegation met on several occasions to review the proceedings of the UN 


Special Session. It was able to meet regularly in spite of the countless number of activities 
organized by the UN Secretariat and by the NGOs themselves. Although the entire 
delegation was not always able to gather for briefing, review and evaluation, it used the 
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CCIA UN Headquarters Liaison Office as a base for maintaining contacts and 
exchanging information. The group suggested issues for highlighting the task of the 
churches in the years ahead. Another major contribution of the CCIA delegation was to 
help interpret the Final Report of the Amsterdam Hearing which had been widely 
circulated among the NGOs and the official SSD II delegations. 


The high points of the activities of the delegation included a meeting with the WCC 
General Secretary and an official luncheon hosted by the CCIA Executive Group. The 
delegation briefed Dr. Potter on the critical issues confronting SSD II and engaged in a 
serious discussion with Dr. Potter on the role of public opinion in influencing the inter- 
governmental disarmament negotiations. The CCIA Executive Group members present 
at the luncheon were Ambassador Olle Dahlén (Moderator), Ms. Claire Randall (Vice- 
Moderator), Mr. Rudolph Grimes (Vice-Moderator), Mr. Yap Thiam-Hien (Vice- 
Moderator), Mr. Julio Barreiro and Professor Ninan Koshy (Director). Among the 
invitees to this function which included the CCIA staff and other members of the 
delegation were: The Rev. Dwain C. Epps, Director of International Affairs of NCCC- 
USA and former staff colleague of the CCIA, Mr. Alan Geyer, a member of the 
Amsterdam Hearing panel who served on the Editorial Advisory Board on the SSD II 
NGO “daily”, Disarmament Times, and Ms. Barbara Green, NCCC-USA staff responsible 
for peace and disarmament issues. 


Both Rev. Epps and Ms. Green participated in some of the meetings of the CCIA 
delegation. Another important collaborator was Mr. Gunnar Stalsett of the Council of 
Foreign Relations of the Lutheran Church of Norway. Mr. Stalsett attended the SSD II 
from both the inside and the outside. He was on the official Norwegian delegation to 
SSD I and was also appointed by the Conference of European Churches as its official 
observer. 


Official written submissions 

As indicated previously, both Dr. Potter’s intervention and the Final Report of the 
Public Hearing on Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament were officially circulated to the 
SSD I delegations. Ecumenical bodies which had sent formal written submissions to 
SSD II included the Baptist World Alliance, the Christian Conference of Asia, the 
European Conference of Churches and the Pacific Conference of Churches. These sub- 
missions have been annexed to this report. 


II. The Special Session in Review 


Background 
The decision of the UN General Assembly to convene a Second Special Session 
devoted to disarmament was taken only a few months after the closing of SSD I on 28 
June 1978. The General Assembly took this action on the basis of the recommendation of 
the Final Document of SSD I which had declared unequivocally : 
“Removing the threat of a world war — a nuclear war — is the most acute and 
urgent task of the present day. Mankind is confronted with achoice : we musthalt 
the arms race and proceed to disarmament or face annihilation.” (paragraph 18) 
SSD I adopted a 129-paragraph Final Document containing an Introduction, a 
Declaration, a Programme of Action and a section on international disarmament 
machinery, deliberations and negotiations, with the purpose of providing a framework 
for the disarmament efforts by the international community in the years to come. 
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Disarmament has been one of the prominent items on the UN agenda from its 
inception. Over the years the UN has seen a number of limited important achievements. 
In all, about 20 multilateral and bilateral arms regulation and disarmament agreements 
have been concluded. Prominent among them are the 1963 Moscow Treaty banning 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water, the 1967 Treaty of 
Tlatelolco which prohibits nuclear weapons in Latin America, the 1968 Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons to which some 114 States are now party, and 
most recently an agreement which was opened for signature and ratification in April 
1981 concerning “Prohibitions or Restrictions on the Use of Certain Conventional 
Weapons Which May Be Deemed to Be Excessively Injurious or to Have Indiscriminate 
Effects.” 


However, the total world military spending has escalated to well over $ 500 billion per 
year and is still increasing. This figure has been frequently cited to illustrate a distortion 
of priorities in a world where two thirds of the population live in daily hunger and abject 
poverty and where all of us live in the shadow of the threat of nuclear devastation. 
Furthermore, disarmament negotiations whether bilateral or multilateral have resulted 
in little progress in the past few years. Rising public concern at this unfortunate situation, 
especially in the period since 1978, focussed on SSD II as an event of major importance. 


UN preparations for SSD II began in earnest on 3 December 1980 when the General 
Assembly established a Preparatory Committee to prepare a draft agenda and to 
examine all questions relevant to the forthcoming Special Session. The recommend- 
ations of the 78-member Preparatory Committee, including the proposed dates of the 
Session, were approved by the General Assembly on 9 December 1981. Although a 
provisional agenda was also given general approval by the General Assembly, the 
decision on some of the key substantive items to be discussed at SSD II was made at the 
final session of the Committee held in New York from 26 April to 14 May 1982. The 
SSD II agenda is given in the annex. 


From the discussions in the Preparatory Committee, keen disarmament observers 
noted that the outcome of SSD II would depend on how the following key issues were 
dealt with : 

Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament was regarded by many as the centre-piece 
of SSD II. The preparation and adoption of this programme had been the particular 
focus of a working group (chaired by Ambassador Garcia Robles of Mexico) of the 
Committee on Disarmament since 1980. Several proposals contained in the CPD would 
lead to the goal of general and complete disarmament under effective international 
control. 

World Disarmament Campaign, once officially launched, would coordinate UN efforts 
aimed at furthering public interest and awareness in favour of disarmament. Based on 
the study of a panel, the SSD II received a set of operational guidelines and modalities 
prepared by the Secretary-General. 

Role of the UN in disarmament matters has been the subject of wide discussion for 
several years. However, having identified and agreed on the next steps to be taken, as 
contained in the Final Document of SSD I, the Second Special Session would need to 
take effective measures to improve the machinery already created and strengthen the role 
of the UN including the possible convening of a world disarmament conference. 


The proceedings 
The SSD II opened as scheduled on 7 June with the election of Iraqi Ambassador 
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Ismat Kittani, current President of the UN General Assembly, President of the Special 
Session. Ambassador Olu Adeniji of Nigeria who had served as the Chairman of the 
Preparatory Committee was elected Chairman of the dd Hoc Committee, known also as 
the Committee of the Whole. The General Assembly further decided that items | to 8 and 
[4 would be dealt with in the plenary meeting and items 9 to 13 would be allocated to the 
Ad Hoc Committee. 


Subsequently three working group were established by the dd Hoc Committee : 
Working Group I on the Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament (CPD), chaired 
by Ambassador Garcia Robles of Mexico, Working Group II on the review of 
implementation of the recommendations and decisions of SSD I, chaired by Ambassador 
D. Sadleir of Australia and Working Group III on the implementation of the Declaration 
of 1980s as the Second Disarmament Decade and consideration of initiatives and pro- 
posals of Member States and measures to mobilize world public opinion in favour of 
disarmament, chaired by Ambassador G. Herder of the German Democratic Republic. 


In their opening statements both the President of SSD II and the UN Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar stressed that the urgent task before SSD II involved the 
basic question of the survival of the human race which had to be immediately addressed. 
They called on the assembled delegates to marshall the necessary political will to halt the 
arms race and pointed to the mounting groundswell of public support for disarmament 
as an added pressure on governments to muster that will. 


Acting on the recommendation of the Preparatory Committee for SSD II, President 
Kittani also declared the formal launching of the World Disarmament Campaign 
(WDC). This official opening of WDC as the first substantive act of the SSD II was 
greeted as a victory and important beginning by supporters of the Campaign. The crucial 
questions regarding the shape of the Campaign and its funding were expected to be 
resolved in the course of SSD II. 


The general debate, agenda item 8, took two and a half weeks consuming half of the. 
duration of the Special Session, although informal meetings and consultations were 
happening simultaneously. In the course of the general debate, 19 Heads of State or 
Government and 44 Foreign Ministers and other heads of delegations addressed the 
Special Session. The Heads of State or Government who addressed SSD II included 
Prime Minister Pierre E. Trudeau of Canada, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Prime Minister Menachem Begin of Israel, Premier Zenko 
Suzuki of Japan, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the United Kingdom, President 
Ronald Reagan of the United States and President Petar Stambolic of Yugoslavia. 


As in 1978 hopes were held out until very near to the opening of the session that there 
would be a summit encounter of the two superpowers during the special session. In the 
end President Reagan came while the Soviet Union’s speech was given by Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko who attracted much publicity by announcing that the Soviet 
Union would adopt a “no first use” of nuclear weapons policy. 


Because most of the meetings of the Working Groups were closed to the public and 
the media, it is impossible to give a detailed account of their proceedings. The NGO 
delegations, including that of the CCIA, were frustrated by this denial of access. In fact 
tight security measures all throughout the session made it extremely difficult to gain 
access to the government delegations. However, gleaning through the verbatim record of 
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the Ad Hoc Committee and through “leaks” from friendly delegates, it was possible to 
piece together the information to obtain an idea of the mood and the nature of 
discussions in the Working Groups. 


Apparently the Working Groups engaged in substantially long debates over the 
procedure such as in which order the various items were to be taken. The exchanges in 
the discussions were frequently acrimonious. It was therefore predictable that progress 
was very slow, at a snail pace according to one participant, leading to increasing 
frustration. When the dust settled, the Working Groups encountered a serious problem 
of being presented with a countless number of proposals. (see Concluding Document 
pp. 5-16 and annexes II and III.) Compounding these problems was the inevitable time 
pressure. As a result, consensus was not achieved in most of the issues and the Special 
Session decided to extend the session by one day when it approved the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee as the Concluding Document of the Second Special Session of the UN 
General Assembly devoted to Disarmament. (Readers should note that SSD II, in the 
history of the UN General Assembly, is actually the twelfth special session.) 


SSD IIs “achievement” is, of course, meager at best. It agreed by consensus only on 
three matters: (i) Reaffirmation of the Final DocumentofSSDI, (ii) Strengthening of 
the UN Disarmament Fellowship Programme and (iii) the Launching of the World 
Disarmament Campaign. Even details for the launching of WDC were not agreed upon 
until 8 July while the agreement to reaffirm the validity of the Final Document of SSD I 
was achieved only on 9 July, the originally scheduled date for the closing of SSD II. 


It was therefore not surprising to hear at the closing ceremony of SSD IJ a litany of 
expressions of disappointment. President Kittani noted that the SSD II had achieved 
“nothing to be proud of.” The Secretary-General said in a statement that he was “deeply 
frustrated.” Numerous delegations expressed their strong sense of failure, of dis- 
appointment at not being able to work concretely together to respond to the great 
expectations of public opinion. 


The role of Non-Governmental Organizations 

Following the precedent set four years ago, NGOs were invited to address the Second 
Special Session. However, the process of designation of speakers worked out more 
smoothly this time, in part, due to the initiative of the two NGO Disarmament Com- 
mittees based in New York and Geneva. Already in April 1981, thanks to a grant from the 
Swedish Government, the officers of the two committees met to prepare for NGO role at 
SSD II, including the establishment of criteria for the selection of NGO speakers and 
setting out the modalities for NGO participation at SSD II. The two groups of officers 
known as the Ad Hoc Liaison Group met at the UN Centre for Disarmament where they 
held consultations with the Centre’s staff led by the Assistant Secretary-General Jan 
Martensen. 


The Preparatory Committee at its meeting in October 1981 heard a set of proposals 
from the Ad Hoc Liaison Group. Upon a recommendation of the Preparatory Committee, 
the General Assembly decided later that year to request that the Ad Hoc Liaison Group 
suggest an “appropriate list of speakers” drawn from the community of NGOs and peace 
and disarmament research institutes. The group met several times, processed the 
applications from some 145 organizations and at the final session of the Preparatory 
Committee in April-May 1982 presented a list of 54 NGOs and 19 institutes. The 
Committee ratified the list, adding six more institutes to the list. The Committee also 
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recommended to SSD II to set aside two full days for these speeches which would be 
limited to 10 minutes per speaker. 


_ The presentations were made on 24 and 25 June, at the conclusion of the general 
debate. As in 1978, the occasion was a meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee since 
participation in a session of the UN General Assembly is, according to UN rules of 
procedure, restricted to Member States and Observers. Although on the whole 
attendance in the public gallery outnumbered the delegates present in the General 
Assembly Hall, several countries made a policy decision to send the heads of their 
delegations for the occasion. The array of the speakers was extremely impressive. Many 
organizations sent their chief executive to deliver the speech. 


As pointed out earlier, the speeches were directly circulated to the delegations. A table 
was set up inside the General Assembly Hall for the display of NGO documents 
available to the delegates. The Secretariat also produced a document listing all NGO 
papers which had been formally submitted for SSD II. 


However, there were two severe restrictions affecting effective NGO participation in 
SSD I. First, security was extremely tight and NGO movement was limited. They had no 
access to the General Assembly Hall, 24 and 25 June being the exceptions and they could 
not visit the Delegates’ Lounge without prior arrangement. Secondly, the NGOs could 
not follow the closed Working Group meetings, nor did they have access to the working 
documents. Consequently NGOs were forced to resort to ingenious ways to obtain hard 
information on the SSD II. 


The number of officially accredited NGO representatives to SSD II was well over 
3,000. This figure does not include a larger section of the public who were in New York 
attending the numerous SSD I]-related events organized by NGOs. Nor does it include 
some four hundred persons who were not granted visas by the United States authorities 
to come to New York during the Special Session. There were also countless reports of 
harassment by US Immigration officials at the various entry points to the US border. The 
CCIA experienced such difficulties in two direct ways. Mr. Alexi Buevsky, a Vice- 
Moderator of the CCIA was not given a visa to attend the CCIA Executive Group 
meeting. Two CCIA staff members were subjected to special interrogation when they 
arrived at JFK International Airport. In relation to the massive denial of visas, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the World Conference on Religion and Peace filed 
suits against the US Government. They were unsuccessful. The Federal District Court in 
Manhattan ruled that it had no power to question the Government’s decision to deny 
visas. 


In spite of the visa problems which had affected a number of meetings and 
conferences, many imaginative and fruitful events were extremely well-attended. It is 
obviously impossible to list all of the NGO initiatives but the following provide a flavour 
of the diversity and richness of NGO activities : 

Daily briefings were organized efficiently by the UN Department of Public Information. 
They provided NGO representatives with up-to-date information on the proceedings. 
The briefings were followed by a discussion with the speakers. 

12 June Rally was organized by a coalition of groups and was the media-event of SSD IL. 
It is estimated that around 750,000 people participated in the march which began at the 
UN and ended with a rally at Central Park. Well-known entertainers, personalities and 
peace activists spoke at the rally. 
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Disarmament Times, a daily newspaper published by the NGO Comittee on Dis- 
armament in New York, was widely read and distributed. It provided information on 
the progress of the session, opinion on the proceedings, and varied reporting and inter- 
views with delegates. 

Plowshares Coffee House served as a drop-in discussion place organized and run by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. Co-sponsors were the Institute for World Order, Church 
Women United, Pax Christi USA and Project Plowshares of Canada. Located in the 
Church Center for the UN opposite UN Headquarters, it featured in five weeks about 
ninety speakers on a variety of disarmament related topics. 

Disarmament Information Bureau, yet another project of the NGO Committee on Dis- 
armament in New York, provided free and low-cost literature on disarmament and 
activities at SSD II. 

International Religious Convocation was organized by the Religious Task Force/ 
Mobilization for Survival. It took place on 11 June in the Cathedral of Saint John the 
Divine. Participants in the service included representatives from all the major faiths. An 
estimated number of 5,000 persons attended the Convocations. 

Petitions Ceremony took place on 10 June on the public terrace in front of the visitor’s 
entrance to the UN. Petitions and appeals with tens of millions of signatures in support of 
disarmament, collected by NGOs, were presented to Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar. 

International Peace Fair, sponsored by the SSD II International Liaison Office, was 
held on 13 June in the Dag Hammarskjold Plaza of the UN. 

Civil Disobedience “demonstrations” took place simultaneously on 14 June at the UN 
Missions of all Nuclear Weapons States. They attracted considerable media attention. 
Several of these non-violent demonstrators were arrested on the spot and later released 
by the police. 


In addition, a countless number of concerts, exhibitions, fasts, conferences and 
seminars were organized separately by Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Parliamentarians for World Order, Lawyers Committee on Nuclear Policy, 
International Peace Bureau, Afro-Asia People’s Solidarity Organization, International 
Confederation for Disarmament and Peace, Reverence for Life, People’s Assembly, Save 
the Children, NGO Committee on Youth and many others. 


Quite a large number of religious groups were visible at SSD II. Among them: 
- The Roman Catholic Church, an Observer State of the UN, sent Msgr. Casaroli, 
Vatican Secretary of State, to present a special message from Pope John Paul II. 


(The text is among the appendices.) 


- The Christian Peace Conference, led by its President, Bishop Karoly Toth and 
General Secretary Mr. L. Mirejovsky, sent a delegation for the whole session. 


- The Friends World Committee for Consultation had a large delegation and 
organized a number of events for delegates and NGOs on disarmament issues. 


- The International Fellowship of Reconciliation was extremely active in giving 
leadership to NGOs. 


- The Russian Orthodox Church delegation was led by Patriarch Pimen. It hosted a 
reception, participated in NGO events and held several press conferences. 


1) 


- The World Conference on Religion and Peace, as usual, played a very active role 
through its Secretary-General, Mr. Homer Jack who is also the Chairman of the 
NGO Committee on Disarmament in New York. . 


- The Baptist World Alliance, the National Council of Churches in the USA, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA, the Church of the Brethren and the 
Lutheran Church in America, and other christian bodies had representatives present 
for part or all of SSD II. 


- The Buddhist presence was most visible as a part of the very large — some 3,000 
persons — delegation from Japan. The Muslims and Jews were also active in various 
capacities. 


Ill. Assessment 


Contributing factors 

In a statement reproduced at the beginning of this report, the WCC Central 
Committee, meeting in Geneva nine days after the closing of SSD I], said that “the total 
collapse of negotiations toward the end of the session and its failure to agree on a final 
document on virtually any matter of substance are deeply disappointing and give cause 
for alarm.” Both public awareness about the dangers of the nuclear war and the wide- 
spread media coverage given to the events of and around SSD II had drawn inter- 
national attention to the Special Session and raised great expectations of the five-week 
deliberations. However, as the Central Committee noted, “no realistic assessment of the 
present international climate would have justified high expectations of SSD II.” The 
meager results are therefore “explicable” and were to some extent “predictable”, though 
they are no less tragic for that because “world public opinion in opposition to the arms 
race has grown to unprecedented proportions in the period since SSD I (1978).” 


The WCC Central Committee cited the following factor’s which contributed to 
SSD IIs failure : 


- the sharp resurgence of East-West tensions as a result of the recent inflation of 
bellicose rhetoric emanating from some capitals; 


- the eruption of major armed conflicts in the Middle East and the South Atlantic; 


- the priority given to bilateral negotiations by the two major nuclear weapons states 
resulting in the lack of opportunity for other governments’ involvement in serious 
negotiations; 


- the growing frustration and resentment at the failure of those bilateral talks to 
produce effective disarmament; 


- widespread non-compliance with the Non-Proliferation Treaty and other inter- 
national agreements. 


It is instructive to take note of the evaluation given by SSD I itself. The much-debated 
controversial paragraph 60 of the Concluding Document states, in part, 

“The past four years have witnessed increasing recourse to the use or threat of use 

of force against the sovereignty and territorial integrity of States, military 
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intervention, occupation, annexation and interference in the internal affairs of 
States and denial of the inalienable right to self-determination and independence 
of peoples under colonial or foreign domination. The period has also witnessed 
other actions by States contrary to the Final Document (of SSD I). The 
consequent tensions and confrontations have retarded progress in disarmament 
and have in turn been aggravated by the failure to make significant progress 
toward disarmament.” 


Substantive items 

It is a sad commentary on the international political situation that the SSD II was 
unable to reach consensus to take decisions on four out of five of the substantive items on 
the agenda. Although intensive and substantial discussions were held, the delegates 
failed to deliver any consensus document on these items : 
Item 9: Review of the Implementation of the Recommendations and Decisions 
Adopted by SSD I 
Item 10: Consideration and Adoption of the Comprehensive Programme of Dis- 
armament 
Item 11: Implementation of the Declaration of the 1980s as the Second Disarmament 
Decade and Consideration of Initiatives and Proposals of Member States 
Item 12: Enhancement of the Declaration of the Effectiveness of Machinery in the 
Field of Disarmament and Strengthening of the Role of the United Nations in this field, 
including the Possible Convening of a World Disarmament Conference. 
Of these key topics, the failure to adopt the CPD is seen as a major setback for any serious 
international effort to reverse the escalating arms race and the danger of a nuclear war. 
The CPD — an agreed framework for sustained international action on specific dis- 
armament measures — seeks to reach the goal of general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control. Among the measures envisaged are nuclear test 
ban, continuation of the strategic arms limitation (SALT) negotiations between the two 
superpowers, strengthening of the Non-Proliferation Regime, establishment of nuclear- 
weapon-free zone and zones of peace, prohibition of chemical and radiological 
weapons, prevention of the emergence of new types of weapons of mass destruction and 
new systems of such weapons, etc. 


There were, however, some interesting developments in certain disarmament-related 
questions encompassed by the four substantive agenda items. For example, the Soviet 
Union stated that it “assumes an obligation not'to be the first to use nuclear weapons.” It 
is the second nuclear weapons state to announce the no-first-use nuclear weapons policy. 
China, which in 1964 already declared such a policy, urged at the session that all nuclear 
powers adopt also a policy of “no use against non-nuclear states.” The “freeze” principle 
also attracted considerable attention with proposals from India, Ireland, Mexico and 
Sweden. Another topic, the concept of “nuclear-weapon-free zone”, received some 
debate and discussion led by the Nordic and the Pacific countries. 


But the liveliest debates of the SSD II centred on the concept of security and its 
relationship to the doctrine of deterrence. Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher said in her 
speech that “the security of our country and its friends can be ensured only by 
deterrence.” However, in a major presentation, the former Premier of Sweden and 
Chairman of the Independent Commission on Disarmament and Security Issues 
(frequently referred to as the Palme Commission) declared that common security must 
replace the present expedient of deterrence through armaments. Although no agree- 
ment beyond a recognition of the central role of the UN in peace keeping and peace 
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making was achieved, it is encouraging to note that more and more delegations are 
stressing both the notion of common security and the urgent need for the peaceful 
resolution of inter-state conflicts. | 


On other questions such as the relationship between disarmament and development 
and the militarization of societies and its effect on human rights the session gave very 
little, if any, serious attention. 


Implication 

Quite clearly, in view of the high expectations of the public, the failure of SSD II will 
have major implications for the UN as an institution. In the first place, there is likely to be 
a further erosion of the public confidence in the institution because it has not responded 
to international public opinion by moving beyond rhetoric to institutionalize an 
effective common strategy to halt and reverse the insane arms race. The failure to trans- 
late widespread support for disarmament into meaningful results may well lead the 
public to yield to the temptation to minimize the importance of participation in the UN 
process. The danger pointed out here cannot be dismissed too lightly in view of a 
provisional decision by SSD II to hold a third special session on disarmament. Secondly, 
the unsatisfactory outcome raises doubts about the role of the UN in disarmament 
negotiations. Related to this concern is whether the multilateral approach to dis- 
armament measures can remain a viable option. Thirdly, the consensus procedure of the 
UN has proven again to be frustratingly cumbersome and may prompt initiatives to 
adopt a different procedure for decision-making. Potentially, such procedural initiatives 
may threaten the provisions contained in the UN Charter with grave consequences. 


NGOs 

Itis an open secret that the NGO activities during SSD II stole the headlines. In sharp 
contrast to SSD I, the media coverage this time was more extensive and better-informed. 
The coverage of the official SSD II proceedings in general was already a major improve- 
ment over 1978. However, NGOs definitely captured the show. They held news 
conferences, gave radio and television interviews and even arranged seminars to 
“educate” the journalists. In fact, several journalists sought out NGO disarmament 
“experts” to interpret the issues at stake in the UN. 


The programme of activities as well as style was as varied as NGOs themselves with 
emphasis given according to their basic orientation. The issues picked up as conference 
or seminar themes ranged from the legality of nuclear weapons to interventionism in the 
Third World. But, in sum, the quality was high and the events well-attended. 


The NGO speeches, delivered in the solemn General Assembly Hall, were on the 
whole extremely well-prepared. They were rich in ideas, passionate in tone and 
constructive in approach. Taken collectively, they underlined the emerging moral 
consensus that the race to nuclear oblivion must be stopped so that this and future 
generations may live in harmony and prosperity. That many of the speakers were heads 
of organizations was a particularly impressive demonstration of the increasing commit- 
ment among NGOs to peace and disarmament. 


One final remark about the lobbying efforts of NGOs. It became quite clear as the 
session progressed that the NGO activities in this regard was rather weak. With the 
exception of some seasoned veterans, the lobbying was somewhat dissipated lacking in 
focus. The limited access to the official discussions was undoubtedly a factor. However, it 
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was not entirely out of question to devise acommon strategy among like-minded groups. 
Furthermore, it was also possible to find ways to become better informed about the 
various positions taken by the governments. Sharpening their skills in what is essentially 


‘ 
a 


‘political” struggle is perhaps the most urgent task of the community of NGOs. 


Positive factors 


Any realistic appraisal of the Special Session cannot ignore a number of rather 


encouraging achievements. It is important to put SSD II into several positive perspectives. 
Among these : 


by 


The launching of the World Disarmament Campaign is significant, particularly for 
NGOs. It represents a fundamental recognition among the governments that world 
public opinion can exercise a positive influence on the attainment of meaningful 
measures of arms limitation and disarmament. It will also enable the non- 
governmental community to be well informed to discuss and debate all points of view 
relating to disarmament issues and to contribute its specific concerns and objectives. 


The validity of the Final Document of SSD I was reaffirmed. This document, the 
product of serious negotiations, and adopted by consensus contains valuable 
proposals of lasting value. It serves as the most comprehensive international frame- 
work for approaching disarmament discussions and negotiations and will be the 
basic document for all future UN disarmament work including the elaboration of the 
Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament. 


The CPD draft, in spite of the plethora of brackets which indicate a lack of consensus, 
has been debated for the first time in a General Assembly setting. The Committee on 
Disarmament, to which the draft has been referred for further work until the 1983 
General Assembly session, will be in a better position to proceed to narrow the 
differences dividing the delegations and remove the brackets. 


SSD II provided a focal point for the international community to engage in an 
intensive debate about and support for disarmament. The inter-governmental 
community saw the extent of the global concern about the nuclear arms race and the 
peace and disarmament groups were able to demonstrate their solidarity with each 
other. Disarmament is now firmly inscribed on the contemporary agenda. 


There is a heightened awareness among public opinion about the complexities and 
the magnitude of both the issues at stake and the “home-work” which needs to be 
done in creating impact on the political processes nationally and internationally. 
There is a recognition of the urgency to undertake systematic and well-coordinated 
lobbying efforts at national levels. 


Politicians and policy makers are forced to take into account the public outcry 
against the nuclear arms race. This has been evident for some time in several 
countries. At the SSD II, it was quite clear that numerous delegations were under 
pressure to deliver concrete results. Without public pressure it is highly doubtful that 
any result, meagre as it is, could have been achieved. 


IV. The Task Ahead 


In spite of the failure of SSD II, the churches should help to guard against the danger 


of a further erosion of public confidence in the United Nations. Although a certain 


at 


degree of disillusionment about the institution is wholly justified, it is necessary to point 
out that world disarmament cannot be realized by the holding of a UN Special Session. 
SSD II must be seen in the context of a long and persistent struggle of the community of 
nations and of every man and woman. The UN continues to provide a focal point of 
debate and dialogue without which no agreements on effective disarmament measures 
may be achieved. 


In a statement already referred to previously the Central Comittee of the WCC 
identified for the churches some of the major tasks in the coming period. It 


1. urges the churches, in their continuing efforts to promote peace and disarmament, to 
continue to make use of the Final Document of SSD I which contains recom- 
mendations of lasting value, to cooperate wherever possible with the World Dis- 
armament Campaign, and to encourage governments to make adequate financial 
contributions to the Campaign; 


2. further urges the churches to intensify their efforts, in cooperation with the growing 
number of peace and disarmament movements in different parts of the world, to 
mobilize a forceful world public opinion by deepening their analysis of the issues and 
understanding of the political struggle and by promoting unity among groups with 
different viewpoints who share a common desire for peace and disarmament; 


3. reaffirms its fundamental conviction, despite the disappointing results of SSD II, that 
the United Nations remain central to realizing global aspirations for peace and dis- 
armament, without which effective measures cannot be achieved; 


4. urgently appeals to all governments, especially the governments of major nuclear 
weapon states, to show good faith and to respond to world public opinion by engaging 
in effective negotiations in the appropriate bodies to achieve a prompt freeze on the 
development, testing, production, deployment and stockpiling of nuclear weapons; to 
proceed directly toward general and complete disarmament, and redirect energies 
and resources to the development of global justice; 


5. strongly urges the churches to devote special attention, wherever possible, to efforts 
with their own governments to gain their support to these ends; 


6. invites and urges faithful men, women and children everywhere to engage in earnest 
prayer that the leaders of the nations may be directed along the paths of peace. 


Also at the same meeting in Geneva in July, 1982, after receiving the Final Report of 
the International Public Hearing on Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament, the Central 
Committee proposed to the churches that they pay special attention to the following 
points, as developed in the Report of the Hearing on which they can now take clear 
positions : 


1. A nuclear war can under no circumstances in no region and by no social system, be 
just or justifiable, given the fact that the magnitude of devastation caused by it will be 
far out of proportion to any conceivable benefit or advantage to be derived from it. 


2. A“limited” nuclear war is unlikely to remain limited, and therefore any contemplation 


of such “limited” use of nuclear weapons should be discouraged as dangerous from 
the outset. 
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. Allnations now possessing nuclear weapons or capable of doing so in the foreseeable 
future should unequivocally renounce policies of “first use”, as an immediate step 
towards building confidence. 


The concept of deterrence, the credibility of which depends on the possible use of 
nuclear weapons, is to be rejected as morally unacceptable and as incapable of safe- 
guarding peace and security in the long term. 


The production and deployment of nuclear weapons as well as their use constitute a 
crime against humanity, and therefore there should be a complete halt in the 
production of nuclear weapons and in weapons research and development in all 
nations, to be expeditiously enforced through a treaty. 


. All nations should agree to and ratify a comprehensive test ban treaty as a necessary 
step to stopping the further development of nuclear weapons and technology. 


All means leading to disarmament both nuclear and conventional should be 
welcomed as complementary and mutually reinforcing — multilateral conferences 
leading to effective decisions, bilateral negotiations pursued with daring and 
determination and unilateral initiatives leading to the relaxation of tensions and 
building of mutual confidence among nations and peoples. 


The conviction that the use of nuclear weapons is wrong and sinful, can now be- 
come an Official position for churches and Christians; such a position supports the 
struggle to make one’s own nation commit itself never to own or use nuclear weapons, 
despite the perils of nuclear vulnerability, and to persuade Christians and others to 
refuse to cooperate with or accept employment in any projects related to nuclear 
weapons and nuclear warfare. 


ANNEXES 


I. ORAL STATEMENTS BY REPRESENTATIVES 
OF NGO’S AT THE SECOND SPECIAL SESSION 
ON DISARMAMENT, 24-25 JUNE 1982 


1. DR. PHILIP POTTER (WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES) 


I am grateful for the opportunity given to me, as it was at the First Special Session on 
Disarmament, to address you on behalf of the World Council of Churches, through its 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, which has been an active Non- 
governmental organization working closely with the various agencies of the United 
Nations. 


The World Council of Churches is itself a fellowship of 300 member churches 
comprising over 400 million Christians all over the world. The very basis of our Christian 
faith demands of us all that we seek to promote one human family in justice and peace. 
Therefore, every threat to peace, every outbreak of hostility becomes a matter of direct 
concern to the family of churches represented in our fellowship. From its inception in 
1948, the World Council of Churches has attempted to grapple with the issues of the 
causes of war, the arms race, militarism and the over-riding need to work for dis- 
armament and international security in peace. The Council has particularly sought to 
awaken the conscience of Christians to engage themselves unremittingly in the cause of 
disarmament and peace. 


It is therefore gratifying that this engagement of Christians has been reflected in their 
active participation in the present popular movements for peace. These movements 
demonstrate a new sense of determination which has gripped people around the world. 
This is a determination to stop and reverse the arms race. Compared with the public 
mood in 1978 when you last met, the growing massive strength of movements of people of 
every walk of life and ideological position gives us hope that the political will to take 
concrete steps to disarmament will emerge, and that governments will respect and act on 
this will. 


This is all the more urgent, because at the very time this Special Session is meeting a 
heavy toll of human lives is being taken by the arms race; cities and villages are being 
devastated by the latest and most modern of weapons. This momentum of military might, 
which dictates international relations, calls into question the deliberations here while 
underlining a sense of urgency. It reinforces the need to strengthen and support 
machinery for peaceful settlement of disputes and peace-keeping under the UN system. 


I would like to highlight a recent effort made by the World Council of Churches to 
assist the churches in understanding the complex issues related to the pressing need for 
disarmament, particularly nuclear disarmament. Over the past thirty-five years, the 
Council and its member churches had already declared : 
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- their commitment to world peace based on justice; 


- their concern that the majority of the world’s people and nations, though 
threatened, have no voice in the determination of policies; 


- their distress that vast resources, both of wealth and scientific effort are being 
diverted from basic human needs to armaments; 


- their concern about the acceleration of the militarization of society all over the 
world; 


- their increasing awareness that there is no “technical solution” to the dilemma of 
increasing armaments increasing security. 


It was on the basis of these declarations and perceptions that we held a Public 
Hearing on Nuclear Weapons and Disarmament in Amsterdam in November 1981. We 
were fortunate in securing witnesses of the highest calibre and conviction from nuclear 
weapon States, and from East and West, North and South. 


The main conviction which this Hearing expressed is that international security is 
indivisible. There can be no security for any unless there is security for all. Any nation 
which seeks security by destroying or threatening to destroy another nation or people is 
deluding itself. The security of powerful nations cannot be achieved by destabilizing the 
political, economic and social structures of other nations. The cause of security is not 
maintained by humiliation of nations or brutality to people. Security has to be sought in 
mutual trust and respect between nations, in enabling people to participate fully in the 
life of their nations and across national borders, and in cooperation between nations and 
peoples for peace with justice for all. 


It is argued that deterrence provides the basis for international security. Deterrence is 
based on the intention and readiness to use nuclear weapons. It thus negates the very 
security it seeks to achieve. New weapons and new strategies have introduced new 
elements to deterrence. Deterrence offers no reliable basis for peace. It does not provide 
international security. Itcan in no way bea step towards disarmament. On the contrary, it 
has fuelled and continues to fuel the arms race at various levels. The concept of 
deterrence is thus politically unacceptable and morally indefensible. 


The weight of the evidence before the Hearing convinced us that there is no 
justification for believing that a limited nuclear war could remain limited. Even a limited 
nuclear war, if such were possible, would be an unmitigated evil and we regard as 
unacceptable military strategies which presuppose even the most limited possibility of 
nuclear war fighting. 


The increasing technological sophistication and destructive power of modern 
conventional weapons is blurring the distinctions between conventional and nuclear 
weapons. However, some major ethical differences between nuclear war and conventional 
war deserve special attention. These differences relate to the unpredictability about the 
scale of devastation, the indiscriminate character, the long-term radiation, effects on 
future generations and eventual destruction of the biosphere in nuclear war. The very 
survival of humankind and of all creation under God is at stake. This demands a special 
responsibility from all those who believe in God. Therefore the Hearing stated : 
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“We believe that the time has come when the churches must unequivocally 
declare that the production and deployment as well as the use of nuclear weapons 
are a crime against humanity and that such activities must be condemned on 
ethical and theological grounds.” 


The special concern about nuclear weapons in no way minimizes the massive 
destruction and extensive damage continuously caused by conventional arms race. The 
wars and armed conflicts after the Second World War have claimed the lives of millions 
and are still claiming new victims. Practically all of them have taken place in the 
developing parts of the world, the very same parts of the world where people are 
struggling against poverty. These are the places which have become the testing ground of 
the most modern, sophisticated and lethal weapons. Therefore to millions the ending of 
the conventional arms race becomes as important as, if not more important than, the 
ending of nuclear arms race. 


During the four years after the First Special Session on Disarmament the economic 
crisis has worsened throughout the world with graver consequences for the poor nations 
resulting in tensions within and among nations. The continuing stalemate in the North- 
South discussions on global issues has been accompanied by policies of confrontation 
and an attempt to divide the South. The present global military order is inextricably tied 
up with the economic and social system and therefore the quest for disarmament can in 
no way be isolated from the struggle for justice and human dignity. Consequently, there 
is deep distrust among the peoples of the Third World about the postures of the nuclear 
weapon states on deterrence and non-proliferation. Their struggles for social and 
political change are often distorted by the security considerations and economic interests 
of the major powers. 


In April this year I had the privilege of presiding over the Conference convened by the 
Special Non-governmental Organization Committee on Disarmament (Geneva) on 
World Public Opinion and the Second Special Session. It brought together a broad range 
of political, religious and socio-professional organizations, altogether some 430 
representatives from 85 international and 127 national organizations and movements 
for peace and disarmament from 47 countries. It was another manifestation of the 
growing strength of organized public opinion demanding peace. Among other matters, 
the Conference strongly urged that the proposal for a World Disarmament Campaign be 
put into effect. It is our fervent hope that this Campaign will receive the support of this 
Special Session and of governments. 


The churches do not come to this arena with any self-righteousness. We are conscious 
of our failures. But I take this opportunity to assure you of a renewed commitment among 
churches around the world for disarmament and peace-making. Several of them have 
taken bold initiatives. For example, one of our largest member churches, the Russian 
Orthodox Church, convened in May a World Conference of Religious Workers for 
Saving the Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear Catastrophe — a highly significant meeting 
which issued an appeal to this SSD II, as you will hear from Patriarch Pimen himself. 


The report of our Hearing in Amsterdam is entitled “Before It’s Too Late”. We are 
living in the apocalyptic hour between the life and death of humanity. We do well to 
remember the words of the Book of Deuteronomy addressed to the people of Israel as 
they were invited to reflect on their own tumultuous history : 
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“See, I have set before you this day life and good, death and evil... I call upon 
heaven and earth to witness against you this day, that I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and curse; therefore choose life, that you and your descendents 
may live...” (Deuteronomy 30:15-19). 


“Choose life !” Choose what is good, that is, what expresses our inner being as made 
in God’s image to be shared with others. Choose the blessing, thatis, what communicates 
our Vitality to others, what enables us to put what we are and have at the disposal of others 
that they might become their true selves and share their lives also with others. That is 
God’s purpose revealed in creation and in men and women made in his image to 
participate in his life and communicate that life to one another according to his 
commandments and promises of good. That is life. That is true security and peace. 


2. CARDINAL AGOSTINO CASAROLI FOR POPE JOHN PAUL II 


1. In June 1978, my predecessor Pope Paul VI sent a personal message to the First 
Special Session of the United Nations devoted to Disarmament, in which he expressed 
his hopes that such an effort of good will and political wisdom by the international 
community would bring the result that humanity was looking for. 


Four years later you are gathered here again to ask yourselves if those initiatives have 
been — at least partially — realized. 


The answer to that question seems neither very reassuring nor very encouraging. If 
one compares the situation in the area of disarmament four years ago with that of today, 
there seems to be very little improvement. Some in fact think that there has been a 
deterioration at least in the sense that hopes born of that period could now be labeled as 
simple illusions. Such a stance could very easily lend itself to discouragement and impel 
those who are responsible to seek elsewhere for the solution to these problems — general 
or particular — which continue to disturb the lives of people. 


That is in fact how many see the current situation. Figures from various sources all 
point to a serious increase in military expenditures represented by a greater production 
of different kinds of weapons along with which, according to specialized institutes, there 
is a new rise in the sale of weapons. Recently the news media has given a great deal of 
attention to research and use on a wider scale of chemical weapons. Moreover new kinds 
of nuclear weapons have also come into existence. 


Before an Assembly as competent as this one, there is no need to repeat the figures 
which your own Organization has published on this subject. It is sufficient, as an 
indication, to refer to the study according to which the sum total of military expenditures 
on the planet corresponds to a mean of $ 100 per person per year, a figure which formany 
people who live on this earth is all they would have annually to survive. 


Faced with these facts, I willingly want to express my satisfaction that the United 
Nations Organization has proposed to confront the problem of disarmament once again 
and I am grateful for the courtesy so graciously extended to me to address some words to 
you on this occasion. 


a 


While it is not a member of your Organization, for some time the Holy See has had a 
Permanent Mission of Observer, a post which allows it to follow your daily activities. No 
one is unaware of how much my predecessors valued your work. I myself, especially at 
the time of my visit to the Headquarters of the United Nations, have had the opportunity 
of making my own their words of appreciation for your Organization. Like them I 
understand the difficulties. And while I am ever hopeful that your efforts be crowned 
with even more important and better results, I recognize its precious and irreplaceable 
role in helping ensure a more tranquil and peaceful future for the world. 


This is the voice of one who has no interests nor political power, nor even less military 
force. It is a voice which is heard here again in this hall thanks to your courtesy. Here 
where practically all the nations, great and small, of the world come together, my words 
are meant to be the echo of the moral conscience of humanity “in the pure sense”, if you 
will grant me that expression. My words bear with them no special interests or concerns 
of a nature which could mar its witness value and make it less credible. 


A conscience illumined and guided by Christian faith, without doubt, but which is by 
the fact none the less profoundly human. It is therefore a conscience which is shared by 
all men and women of sincerity and good will. 


My voice is the echo of the concerns and aspirations, the hopes and the fears of 
millions of men and women who, from every walk of life, are looking toward this 
Assembly asking, as they hope, if there will come forth some reassuring light or if there 
will be anewand more worrisome disappointment. Without claiming a mandate from all 
these people, I believe I can make myself the faithful interpreter to you of the feelings 
which are theirs. 


I neither wish nor am I able to enter the technical and political aspects of the problem 
of disarmament as they stand before you today. However, I would like to call your 
attention to some ethical principles which are at the heart of every discussion and every 
decision that might be looked for in this field. 


2. My point of departure is rooted in a statement unanimously agreed upon not only 
by your citizens but also by the governments that you lead or you represent : the world 
wants peace: the world needs peace. 


In our modern world to refuse peace means not only to provoke the sufferings and the 
loss that — today more than ever — war, even a limited one, implies: it could also 
involve the total destruction of entire regions, not to mention the threat of possible or 
probable catastrophes in ever vaster and possibly even universal proportions. 


Those who are responsible for the life of peoples seem above all to be engaged in a 
frantic search for political means and technical solutions which would allow the results 
of eventual conflicts “to be contained”. While having to recognize the limits of their 
efforts in this direction, they persist in believing that in the long run war is inevitable. 
Above all this is found in the spectre of a possible military confrontation between the two 
major camps which divide the world today and continues to haunt the future of 
humanity. 


Certainly no power, and no statesman, would be of a mind to admit to planning war 
or to wanting to take such an initiative. Mutual distrust, however, makes us believe or 
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fear that because others might nourish designs or desires of this type, each, especially 
among the great powers, seems to envisage no other possible solution than through 
necessity to prepare sufficiently strong defence to be able to respond to an eventual 
attack. 


3. Many even think that such preparations constitute the way — even the only way — 
to safeguard peace in some fashion or at least to impede to the utmost in an efficacious 
way the outbreak of wars, especially major conflicts which might lead to the ultimate 
holocaust of humanity and the destruction of the civilization that man has constructed 
so laboriously over the centuries. 


In this approach one can see the “philosophy of peace” which was proclaimed in the 
ancient Roman principle: Si vis pacem, para bellum.’Put in modern terms, this 
“philosophy” has the label of “deterrence” and one can find it in various guises of the 
search fora “balance of forces” which sometimes has been called and not without reason, 
the “balance of terror”. 


As my predecessor Paul VI putit: “The logic underlying the request for the balances 
of power impels each of the adversaries to seek to ensure a certain margin of superiority, 
for fear of being left at a disadvantage.” (Message to the United Nations General 
Assembly, 24 may 1978: The Teachings of Pope Paul VI, vol. 11, 1978, p. 202). 


Thus in practice the temptation is easy and the danger always present to see the search 
for balance turned into a search for superiority of a type that sets off the arms race in an 
even more dangerous way. 


In reality this is the tendency which seems to continue to be prevalent today perhaps 
in an even more accentuated fashion than in the past. You have taken as your specific 
purpose in this Assembly to search how it could be possible to reverse this trend. 


This purpose could seem to be in a sense “minimalist”, but it is of vital importance. 
For only a real renewal can raise the hope that humanity will commit itself on the road 
that leads to the goal that everyone so much desires; even if many still consider it a utopia: 
total disarmament, which is mutual and surrounded by such guarantees of effective 
controls that it gives to everyone confidence and necessary security. 


In addition this Special Session surely reflects another truth : like peace, the world 
wants disarmament; the world needs disarmament. 


Moreover, all the work which has gone on in the Committee for Disarmament, in the 
various Commissions and sub-commissions and within governments, as well as the 
attention of the public, all give witness to the importance that is being placed today on the 
difficult question of disarmament. 


The actual convocation of this Meeting indicates a judgment: the nations of the 
world are already overarmed and are overcommitted to policies that continue that trend. 
Implicit in this judgment is the conviction that this is wrong and that the nations so 
involved in these actions need to re-think their positions. 


However, the situation is a complex one where a number of values — some of the 
highest order — come to play. It is one where there are divergent viewpoints that can be 
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expressed. We must therefore face up to these problems with realism and honesty. 


That is why, before all else, I pray to God that he might grant you the strength of spirit 
and good will that will be needed for you to complete your task and further the great cause 
of peace is the ultimate goal of all your efforts at this Special Session. 


That is why my every word is intended to be a word of encouragement and of hope : 
encouragement that you may not let your energies weaken at the complexities of the 
questions or at the failures of the past and unfortunately the present; hope because we 
know that only people who build in hope can have the vision necessary to progress 
patiently and tenaciously towards goals that are worthy of the best efforts and the 
common good of all. 


4. Perhaps no other question of our day touches so many aspects of the human 
condition as that of armaments and disarmament. There are questions on the scientific 
and technical level; there are social and economic questions. There are deep problems of 
a political nature that touch the relations between states and among peoples. 


Our worldwide arms systems impinge in great measure on cultural developments. 
But at the heart of them all there are present spiritual questions which concern the very 
identity of man, and his choices for the future and for generations yet to come. Sharing 
my thoughts with you, I am conscious of all the technical, scientific, social, economic, 
political aspects, but especially of the ethical, cultural and spiritual ones. 


5. Since the end of the Second World War and the beginning of the “atomic age”, the 
attitude of the Holy See and the Catholic Church has been clear. The Church has 
continually sought to contribute to peace and to build a world that would not have 
recourse to war to solve disputes. It has encouraged the maintenance of an international 
climate of mutual trust and cooperation. It has supported those stuctures which would 
help ensure peace. It has called attention to the disastrous effects of war. With the growth 
of new and more lethal means of destruction, it has pointed to the dangers involved and, 
going beyond the immediate perils, it has indicated what values to develop in order to 
foster cooperation, mutual trust, fraternity and peace. 


My predecessor Pius XII, as early as 1946, referred to “the might of newinstruments of 
destruction” which “brought the problems of disarmament into the centre of inter- 
national discussions under completely new aspects.” (Address to the College of 
Cardinals, 24 December 1946). 


Each successive Pope and the Second Vatican Council continued to express their 
convictions, introducing them into the changing and developing situation of armaments 
and arms control. If men would bend to the task with good will and with the goal of peace 
in their hearts and in their plans, then adequate measures could be found, appropriate 
structures erected to ensure the legitimate security of every people in mutual respect and 
peace; thus the need for these grand arsenals of fear and the threat of death would 
become superfluous. 


The teaching of the Catholic Church in this area has been clear and consistent. It has 
deplored the arms race, called nonetheless for mutual progressive and verifiable 
reduction of armaments as well as greater safeguards against possible misuse of these 
weapons. It has done so while urging that the independence, freedom and legitimate 
security of each and every nation be respected. 
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I wish to reassure you that the constant concern and consistent efforts of the Catholic 
Church will not cease until there is a general verifiable disarmament, until the hearts of 
all are won over to those ethical choices which will guarantee a lasting peace. 


6. In turning to the current debate that concerns you, and to the subject at hand, we 
must recognize that no element in international affairs stands alone and isolated from 
the many-faceted interests of nations. However it is one thing to recognize the inter- 
dependence of questions; it is another to exploit them in order to gain advantage in 
another. Armaments, nuclear weapons and disarmament are too important in them- 
selves and for the world ever to be made part of a strategy which would exploit their 
intrinsic importance in favour of politics or other interests. 


“Destroy war by the words of negotiations, but do not destroy men by the sword” — 
St. Augustine (quoted by John Paul II) 


7. Therefore it is important and right that every serious proposal that would 
contribute to real disarmament and that would create a better climate be given the 
prudent and objective consideration it deserves. Even small steps can have a value which 
would go beyond their material or technical aspects. Whatever the area under consi- 
deration, we need today freshness of perspective and a capacity to listen respectfully and 
carefully to the honest suggestions of every responsible party in this matter. 


In this context there is what I would call the phenomenon of rhetoric. In an area 
already tense and fraught with unavoidable dangers, there is no place for exaggerated 
speech or threatening stances. Indulgence in rethoric, in inflamed and impassioned 
vocabulary, in veiled threat and scare tactics can only exacerbate a problem that needs 
sober and diligent examination. 


On the other hand governments and their leaders cannot carry on the affairs of state 
independent of the wishes of their peoples. The history of civilization gives us stark 
examples of what happens when that is tried. Currently the fear and preoccupation of so 
many groups in various parts of the world reveal that people are more and more 
frightened about what would happen if responsible parties unleash some nuclear war. 


In fact just about everywhere peace movements have been developing. In several 
countries, these movements which have become very popular are being supported by an 
increasing sector of the citizenry from various social levels, different age groups and 
backgrounds, but especially by youth. The ideological bases of these movements are 
multiple. Their projects, proposals and policies vary greatly and can often lend them- 
selves to political exploitation. However, all these differences of form and shape manifest 
a profound and sincere desire for peace. 


May I also join myself to the spirit of your draft appeal to public opinion for the birth 
of a truly universal consciousness of the terrible risks of war. May that consciousness in 
its turn lead to a general spirit of peace. 


8. In current conditions “deterrence” based on balance, certainly not as an end in 
itself but as a step on the way toward a progressive disarmament, may still be judged 
morally acceptable. Nonetheless in order to ensure peace, it is indispensable not to be 
satisfied with this minimum which is always susceptible to the real danger of explosion. 
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What then can be done ? In the absence of a supranational authority of the type Pope 
John XXIII sought in his Encyclical Pacem in Terris, one which one would have hoped to 
find in the United Nations Organization, the only realistic response to the threat of war 
still is negotiation. Here I would like to remind you of an expression of Saint Augustine 
which I have already cited in another context: “Destroy war by the words of 
negotiations but do not destroy men by the sword.” Today once again before you all I re- 
affirm my confidence in the power of true negotiations to arrive at just and equitable 
solutions. Such negotiations demand patience and diligence and must notably lead toa 
reduction of armaments that is balanced, simultaneous and internationally controlled. 


To be even more precise: the development of armaments seems to lead to the 
increasing interdependence of kinds of armaments. In these conditions, how can one 
countenance a balanced reduction if negotiations do not include the whole gamut of 
arms? To that end the continuation of the study of the “Complete Programme of Dis- 
armament” that your Organization has already undertaken, could facilitate the needed 
coordination of different forums and bring to their results greater truth, equity and 
efficacy. 


9. In fact nuclear weapons are not the only means of war and destruction. The 
production and sale of conventional weapons throughout the world is a truly alarming 
and evidently growing phenomenon. No negotiations about armaments would be 
complete if they were to ignore the fact that 80 per cent of the expenditures for weapons 
are devoted to conventional arms. Moreover, the traffic in these weapons seems to be 
developing at an increasing rate and seems to be directed most of all toward developing 
countries. Every step taken to limit this production and traffic and to bring them under 
an ever more effective control will be an important contribution to the cause of peace. 


Recent events have sadly confirmed the destructive capacities of conventional 
weapons and the sad plight of nations tempted to use them to solve disputes. 


10. To focus, however, on the quantitative aspects of armaments, nuclear and con- 
ventional, is not enough. A very special attention must be paid to the qualitative 
improvement of these arms because of new and more advanced technologies. Here one 
confronts one of the essential elements in the arms race. To overlook this would be to fool 
ourselves and to deal dishonestly with those who desire peace. 


Research and technology must always be at the service of man. In our day, the use and 
misuse of science and technology for other purposes is a too well known fact. In my 
address to UNESCO on 2 June 1980, I spoke extensively with men of culture and science 
on this subject. May I be allowed to day at least to suggest that a significant percentage of 
the research that is currently being expended in the field of arms technology and science 
be directed towards life and the welfare of man. 


11. In his address to the United Nations Organization on 4 October 1965, Pope 
Paul VI stated a profound truth when he said : “Peace, as you know, is not built up only 
by means of politics or the balance of forces and interests. It is constructed with the mind, 
with ideas, with works of peace.” The products of the mind, ideas, the products of culture, 
and the creative forces of peoples are meant to be shared. Strategies of peace which 
remain on the scientific and technical level and which merely measure out balances and 
verify controls will never be sufficient for real peace unless bonds that link peoples to one 
another are forged and strengthened. Build up the links that unite people together. Build 
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up the means that will enable peoples and nations to share their culture and values with 
one another. Put aside all the narrow interests that leave one nation at the mercy of 
another economically, socially or politically. 


In this same vein, the work of many qualified experts plumbing the relationship 
between disarmament and development is to be commended for study and action. The 
prospect of diverting material and resources from the development of arms to the 
development of peoples is nota new one. Nonetheless, it is a pressing and compelling one 
which the Catholic Church has for a long time endorsed. Any new dynamism in that 
direction coming from this Assembly would be met with the approbation and support of 
men and women of good will everywhere. 


The building of links among peoples means the rediscovery and reassertion of all the 
values that reinforce peace and that join people together in harmony. This also means 
the renewal of what is best in the heart of man, the heart that seeks the good of the otherin 
friendship and love. 


Peace is not a utopia nor an inaccessible ideal nor an unrealizable dream... peace is 
possible ! 

12. May I close with one last consideration. The production and the possession of 
armaments are a consequence of an ethical crisis that is disrupting society in all its 
political, social and economic dimensions. Peace, as I have already said several times, is 
the result of respect for ethical principles. True disarmament, that which will actually 
guarantee peace among peoples, will come about only with the resolution of this ethical 
crisis. To the extent that the efforts at arms reduction and then of total disarmament are 
not matched by parallel ethical renewal, they are doomed in advance to failure. 


The attempt must be made to put our world aright and to eliminate the spiritual 
confusion born from a narrow-minded search for interest or privilege or by the defence of 
ideological claims : this is a task of first priority if we wish to measure any progress in the 
struggle for disarmament. Otherwise we are condemned to remain at face-saving 
activities. 


For the root cause of our insecurity can be found in this profound crisis of humanity. 
By means of creating consciences sensitive to the absurdity of war, we advance the value 
of creating the material and spiritual conditions which will lessen the glaring in- 
equalities and which will restore to everyone that minimum of space that is needed for 
the freedom of the spirit. 


The great disparity between the rich and the poor living together on this one planet is 
no longer supportable in a world of rapid universal communications, without giving 
birth to a justified resentment that can turn to violence. Moreover the spirit has basic and 
inalienable rights. For it is with justice that these rights are demanded in countries where 
the space is denied them to live in tranquility according to their own convictions. I invite 
all those struggling for peace to commit themselves to the effort to eliminate the true 
causes of the insecurity of man of which the terrible arms race is only one effect. 


13. To reverse the current trend in the arms race involves, therefore, a parallel 
struggle on two fronts: on the one side, an immediate and urgent struggle by govern- 
ments to reduce progressively and equally their armaments; on the other hand, a more 
patient but nonetheless necessary struggle at the level of the consciences of peoples to 
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take their responsibility in regard to the ethical cause of the insecurity that breeds 
violence by coming to grips with the material and spiritual inequalities of our world. 


With no prejudice of any kind, let us unite all our intellectual and spiritual forces, 
those of statesmen, of citizens, of religious leaders, to put an end to violence and hatred 
and to seek out the paths of peace. 


Peace is the supreme goal of the activity of the United Nations. It must become the 
goal of all men and women of good will. Unhappily still in our days, sad realities cast 
their shadows across the international horizon, causing the suffering of destruction, such 
that they could cause humanity to lose the hope of being able to master its own future in 
harmony and in the collaboration of peoples. 


Despite the suffering that invades my soul, I feel empowered, even obliged, solemnly 
to re-affirm before all the world what my predecessors and I myself have repeated so 
often in the name of conscience, in the name of morality, in the name of humanity and in 
the name of God: 

Peace is not a utopia nor inaccessible ideal nor an unrealizable dream. 

War is not an inevitable calamity. 

Peace is possible. 


And because it is possible, peace is our duty: our grave duty, our supreme 
responsibility. 


Certainly peace is difficult; certainly it demands much good will, wisdom, and 
tenacity. But man can and he must make the force of reason prevail over the reasons of 
force. 


That is why my last word is yet a word of encouragement and of exhortation. And 
since peace, entrusted to the responsibility of men and women, remains even then a giftof 
God, it must also express itself in prayer to him who holds the destinies of all peoples in 
his hands. 


May I thank you for the activity you undertake to make the cause of disarmament go 
forward : disarming the engines of death and disarming spirits. May God bless your 
efforts and may this Assembly remain in history a sign of reassurance and hope. 


3. BISHOP DR. KURT SCHARF (ACTION RECONCILIATION/SERVICE FOR 
PEACE) 


I wish you peace and the grace of the God in whom I believe. I speak to you as a 
Christian. I speak to you as a German. I come to you from the country which in two world 
wars in this century has brought a great burden of guilt of war, the guilt of holocaust and 
genocide, weigh on a nation as a whole, and howterribly that guilt has come home, down 
to the third and fourth generation. I have also experienced that wars, long before they are 
fought out on the battlefield, begin in the minds and hearts of men. I know what harm has 
been done through racist mania, the aim to create a master race, and stereotype enemy- 
concepts in the history of my people and also in the history of the Christian Churches. 
Four decades ago this perversion of mind led to the attempt to exterminate the Jews in 
Europe. Twenty million Soviet citizens, many millions of Poles, and over 50 million 
people on this Earth paid for it with their lives, and many millions with their homelands. 
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I am honoured to address you, the representatives of the peoples of the Earth, having 
been invited to do so as Chairman of Action Reconciliation, Service for Peace. Our 
organization was founded after the Second World War by Christians who wanted to 
counteract the “bitterness, hatred and self-justification” — to counteract it with the power 
of peace through reconciliation. 


We strive to achieve this aim through the devoted endeavours of thousands of young 
Germans who go out into those very countries and to those very peoples who have 
suffered most and are still suffering as a result of the National Socialist persecution and 
occupation. By working for reconciliation and peace we want to learn from the history of 
our own nation and of the Protestant Christian community in Germany and help shape 
a future in which man will no longer be man’s worst enemy. The north of Norway, 
Coventry in Great Britain, Oradour-Taizé in France, Lidice in Czechoslovakia, 
Kandanos in Greece, Rotterdam in the Netherlands, Auschwitz, Stutthof and Majdanek 
in the Polish People’s Republic, Katyn in the Soviet Union, and places in Israel, are focal 
points of our practical work. As far as we Germans are concerned, the key to a better 
future, which God intends for us, the source of hope, is to be found in these places, not 
outside them. We want to learn the dearly paid lesson of Auschwitz and to teach it to our 
children and our children’s children, so that it will not be able to repeat itself, so that 
coming generations will not have to pay an even higher price for such an experience. 
And we want to learn the lessons of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, so that they will remain a 
never-to-be-repeated error of mankind — an aberration which should be a deterrent to 
us. 


In this technological age, we live with the threat and the horrible possibility of the 
nuclear self-destruction of the human race, in the awareness that the arms build-up is 
already taking toll of hundreds of thousands lives. Every day as the world spends billions 
of dollars on weapons, tens of thousands of children are dying of starvation. That is an 
outrage beyond compare, an intolerable scandal. 


Ever new, ever more terrible weapon systems are being invented, manufactured, 
tested and deployed because a majority of people believe that the only way to gain 
security is by increasing military threats, although we can figure out that the continuing 
threat of mutual, total nuclear destruction, that the peoples of East and West, by holding 
each other as “nuclear hostages”, will inevitably bring about the very thing we all want to 
prevent. 


In obedience to God and listening to his word, I venture to say that nuclear weapons 
are not means of politics. Even to threaten to use them is to blaspheme God. 


A fresh start is needed. Every person on this Earth, which God loves and which he 
wishes to preserve through us, can help ensure that fresh start. The individual is not 
impotent in the face of evil, and you, Friends, not by any means. The nations of the world 
look to you with anxiety and hope. The peace movements in Europe and throughout the 
world have begun to create the conditions for another, a new form of co-existence of 
nations. We look upon ourselves as part of the worldwide Movement for the Survival of 
Mankind. In my country the people are becoming more and more aware how great the 
threat to peace is from policies that stem from mutual mistrust. They are no longer 
prepared to leave their future in the hands of governments who can think only in terms of 
deterrence and threat. The mass demonstrations that have taken place in Europe, and 
here in New York twelve days ago, open up to the people new avenues of political thought 

-and action. Working for the cause of peace today means : 
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1. Establishing economic and political relations between the poor and the rich nations 
of the Earth that are more equitable than the present ones. And it means: stopping 
the export of arms. 


2. Reducing the confrontation of military systems in East and West. Future security can 
only be a mutual security of the adversaries. The Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe and the policy of detente are a beginning and will have to be 
continued. (The Churches in Europe helped to bring about that beginning). The 
power blocks must, and can, back off from one another. 


3. It means freeing the world from nuclear weapons. It is they that pose the main threat 
to mankind’s survival. The further proliferation of nuclear weapons must be stopped; 
nuclear-weapon-free zones must be created all overthe globe: in Scandinavia, in the 
Balkans, in the countries of the Third World. 


4. And, for that very reason, it means appealing to the great powers to freeze the 
production, testing and deployment of nuclear weapons unconditionally, including 
the production of the Pershing 2 and Cruise missiles that are to be deployed in 
Europe. The European peace movément supports the proposal of its American 
friends that both sides freeze their nuclear weapons as proof of their good intentions 
in Europe. 


5. Itmeans convincing others that each power can help unilaterally to set the necessary 
process of disarmament in motion. In view of the inconceivable destructive capacity 
of their weapons, each side can begin by taking its own steps — and on each side each 
individual country with its separate national initiatives. Arithmetical exercises to 
maintain the balance of forces hampers rather than promotes the mutual reduction 
of military arsenals. A balance between the great powers, owing to their different war 
experiences, their different economic and political stability, technological develop- 
ment and geopolitical situations, is not calculable. The logic of “modernising 
armaments in order to be in a position to disarm”, which was the basis of the NATO 
decision of 12 December 1979 to deploy new nuclear weapons in Western Europe, is a 
contradiction in itself; it is a “logic of madness”. To increase military capacities is to 
deepen mistrust on both sides. Our counter-argument is that the prevention of any 
further deployment of nuclear weapons will enable both sides to find the way to a 
genuine process of disarmament. We put this not only to our own alliance system but 
also to the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact. 


6. It means realizing that East and West are both part of one and the same problem, a 
problem which is no longer solely a political or a military-strategic but an ethical one. 
The social and economic systems in East and West do not of themselves constitute 
peace. Both are part of the one task of establishing, furthering and renewing peace. 
Neither can achieve this aim of its own accord, but each side can take tentative, 
accommodating steps towards one another and towards disarmament until such time 
as mutual trust grows, the threat is reduced, and disarmament, effective disarmament, 
becomes possible. 


We call for a nuclear-weapon-free Europe in both East and West at the lowest 
possible level of purely defensive conventional armaments, a level which should be 
continually reduced, and we plead for the only real utopia — a world without weapons. 
We want to help fulfil the task of resolving conflicts without the use of force, in the 
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conviction that war as a means of achieving political aims is no longer permissible — at 
least since Hiroshima. This the only legitimate task — of preventing war and resolving 
conflicts with political instead of military means — requires all of us to work on 
alternative means of preserving security. 


__ God, the Lord of Creation and History, promised us — according to my faith — 
“Peace on Earth” in Jesus Christ. Blessed, in his words, are the peacemakers. And the 
Farth shall belong to those who respond to oppressive, harmful, and death-bringing 
violence with the patience of overcoming love. That promise is the source of our Exodus 
out of our present attitude of mind, our rigid preoccupation with weapons. Only thus can 
we be “on the road” as people of God. We perceive — in the great religions not until now 
— how true the ethics of Jesus, are how unerringly they point to the future. Other 
religions, ideologies alien to us, have, nonetheless, the same or similar conceptions and 
modes of behaviour. Let every supporter of such doctrine begin with himself, in his 
family, in his local community, in his church, his country, his people, his continent, and 
live according to it. Even if those who do are minorities, it will still be the beginning of a 
new reality, a reality which the people hunger and thirst for. The Middle East and the 
Falkland/Malvinas conflict show how badly they need it. 


We hope and pray that this conference will render a definite contribution to peace. 
We hope and pray that the peoples of the Earth will hear the voice of your conference. 
Those of us on whose behalf I am speaking consider it our duty not to relax in our 
endeavour to further peace. 


4. BISHOP KAROLY TOTH (CHRISTIAN PEACE CONFERENCE) 


Speaking on behalf of the International Christian Peace Conference to the 
honourable representatives of the community of nations I can address you only in the 
spirit of genuine humility because Christians have caused and explicitly or implicitly 
justified wars and human suffering in the course of history, although they ought to have 
been peacemakers following the Prince of Peace. Therefore, we Christians must also feel 
responsible for the tragic and extremely dangerous situation which threatens the human 
race and God’s entire creation with total annihilation through a thermonuclear disaster. 
We can even express our responsibility for the threatening situation as in the Bible: For 
we know that it is also our fault that you are caught in this violent storm (Jona 1, 12). It is 
however also true that in the Christian church there always have been individuals and 
groups that have kept the spirit of peace and reconciliation alive. Tragically, such voices, 
weak and faltering, were found suppressed by the militant battle-cries of those who 
justify wars. 


The Christian Peace Conference has, for the twenty five years of its existence called 
Christian churches to re-think their position on war and peace, and raised its voice 
against the mortal danger of nuclear arms race. Doing this, it always attached great 
significance to the worldwide peace structures like the United Nations Organization 
which, we are firmly convinced, symbolizes the hope of unity of the human family which 
— as Christ's Gospel says — God has created “of one blood” (Acts 17, 26). We, therefore, 
highly appreciate what the United Nations did for the nuclear disarmament and support 
this organization in the strong belief that itis a special instrument under whose auspices 
the nuclear holocaust can and must be avoided and genuine disarmament negotiations 
will proceed resulting in a comprehensive disarmament programme. 
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In fact, many millions of Christians all over the world embrace this General 
Assembly’s Special Session on Disarmament in fervent prayers. These and other 
activities of Christians are expressions of world public opinion which certainly will be 
the most effective instrument to shape the political will to stop the nuclear arms race. 
Although there is not yet a common view of war and peace, but, concerning nuclear arms 
race and the threat it implies, there is already among Christians and among the followers 
of other religions a growing agreement that a nuclear catastrophe can and must be avoided 
by the united efforts of humanity. A consensus among Christians is emerging that 
political, ideological and religious differences and opposing views, however important they may 
be, must be subordinated to the most urgent common task to avert the death of the human race 
on Earth. 


Among the non-governmental organizations, the religious ones, — certainly the 
Christian ones — have a special responsibility because of the distinct and specific nature 
of religion. To be religious, to believe in God, is not just to belong to one or another 
profession. Religious commitment penetrates every human skill and profession. 
Religion reaches out to the depth of human heart fashioning the mind and will and 
conscience. It has been recognized that it is not the technical knowledge or military 
expertise but the lack of political will and moral decision which has made it impossible 
until now to start with effective nuclear disarmament. Christianity, being a worldwide 
religion, can and should transcend national, political, ideological and other barriers to increase 
the assertive strength of the mobilized public opinion. All this adds a further dimension 
to the responsibility of the Christian Peace Conference to channel the moral demand of 
the section of the public opinion we represent. 


Regarding our own tasks we want to fight against the paralyzing feeling of helplessness 
and fear. Millions and millions of ordinary people feel in a despair that they cannot do 
anything, that technological and political decisions are so powerful, that they are beyond 
their reach. They have to be informed and mobilized in order that they can realize their 
power. Everybody has to know the extremely dangerous situation the world lives in. We 
want fo fight against indifference : it is the silent sleeping majority which is to be shaken 
out of its somnolence. We want to fight the hopelessness and resignation : everybody can 
loose hope except those who have faith in God, because this faith is nourished by hope 
for the entire creation of humankind. And in cooperation with other peace forces we 
pledge to work for disarmament by creating a climate in which those politicians who 
really want disarmament can act more easily and effectively. 


Our contribution towards disarmament moves along two lines: The confrontation 
should be changed into negotiations in order to stop and reverse the nuclear armament spiral 
and to gradually ensure parity between military blocs on the lowest possible level of 
nuclear and conventional armaments. No matter what different proposals are called: 
freeze, moratorium, nuclear free zones or treaties between military blocs, etc., and 
which quarter they come from, East, West, South or North, they cannot be ignored and 
labelled as propaganda, but serious consideration must be given to them. 


However important it is to describe the tragic situation due to the nuclear arms race, it 
is not enough. An alternative has to be offered. The security of nations can no longer be 
built on violence and military power. The actual threat to human life demonstrates it 
clearly. The security of the future will be the common security. The contradictions and the 
anachronism of now functioning security concepts must be analyzed and exposed. An 
alternative security system should be worked out by common efforts. Here the non-govern- 
mental organizations can make a considerable and valuable contribution. 
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Humankind lives at the end of the second millenium in a transition of historical 
significance. There are still wars and many kinds of violence, sometimes brutal force still 
determines relations between nations, but simultaneously there are already hopeful 
signs of emerging peace structures. Nations have already started to move out of their 
centuries and ages-long isolation, discovering the moral duty to face the global issues of 
humanity by united efforts. The first of these issues is how to avert the annihilation of life 
on earth. Christians, including the Christian Peace Conference, are pledged to be in this 
long and very slow process on the side of those who are led by the vision of a peaceful and 
just world. Never before was it so true, as it is in our age, that the future and the prosterity 
belongs to the man of peace. (Psalm 37, 37). 


5. STEPHEN THIERMANN (FRIENDS WORLD COMMITTEE FOR 
CONSULTATION) 


The Friends World Committee for Consultation, an international non-govern- 
mental organization representing the Religious Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
welcomes the opportunity to address the Second Special Session of the General 
Assembly devoted to Disarmament. 


In doing so, we do not attempt to present a comprehensive approach to disarmament, 
but rather seek to share insights and convictions based on Quaker work for the full rights 
of all people in a peaceful world. Our experience derives from helping to rebuild 
communities and lives in the aftermath of war, and in the midst of suffering, powerless- 
ness, and economic hardship in North America and Europe, as well as in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. The positive value we give to equality, to the 
fulfillment of human capacities, and the exercise of choice in society derives from a belief 
in the dignity and absolute worth of every human being. As a consequence, Quakers have 
taken literally the commandment Thou Shall Not Kill, and believe our duty is always to 
attempt to overcome evil with good, no matter how impossible the task appears. 


We know what human behaviour is capable of at its worst, but we have an abiding 
faith in the God-given potential of the human spirit. 


‘Our faith and hope are grounded in history. When in the 18th century, the American 
Quaker, John Woolman, left his home in New Jersey to convince his fellow Quakers of 
the wrongness of profiting from the labour of slaves, few would have believed it possible 
that one day slavery and the slave trade would be erased from most of the face of the earth. 


Before the day of realization there must be the vision of the better way. As Friends we 
have the vision of a world free from war. We see the day coming when nation-states are 
prepared to hand over regulation of their arms to a world authority. We foresee a radical 
evolution of the United Nations. We believe that modern technology makes world 
monitoring and verification of disarmament nota matter of wild idealism, but a necessity 
for survival, and for the right sharing of the precious and limited resources of the globe. 


We are encouraged by the confluence of two rising tides at work in the world, 
independent, more or less, of the goodwill of governments — the peace movement and 
pressures for economic reform. 


An upsurge of the human desire to end the threat of war has taken many forms in the 
East and in the West, its strength freshly revealed by the great rally held June 12th in this 


city. 
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People the world over want the production of goods and services which are useful and 
provide genuine security rather than waste, environmental damage, and mounting 
insecurity, as exemplified now particularly in the arms research laboratories and the 
conventional and nuclear weapons industries. 


In the UN “Study on the Relationship between Disarmament and Development’ itis 
demonstrated in convincing terms that in order to resolve the economic problems of the 
world, disarmament is absolutely necessary. The fact that without disarmament 
economic, ecological and social problems cannot be solved is equally evident in all 
societies, East and West, North and South. 


We want to encourage all delegates, while exercising their responsibilities, to take into 
consideration not only the attitudes and reactions of governments, but also the impact of 
these new realities. They offer delegations new opportunities to venture forth with 
courageous disarmament proposals and unilateral initiatives in order to get dis- 
armament moving. 


We realize the longest journey must start with the first step, and for this reason we 
maintain our presence at Geneva and New York as a non-governmental organization 
urging, encouraging, and supporting any step which leads in the direction of peace and 
better standards of life. 


We welcome the planned re-opening of talks between the superpowers — we wish 
whenever possible that such negotiations be conducted within the United Nations in 
keeping with the Charter, and would like to see the Security Council review such talks 
periodically, and with rigor. 


The first positive move in this Session, the formation of the World Disarmament 
Campaign, has given us much hope. To a far greater extent than in 1978, this Session is a 
concerted effort by the United Nations, the national delegations and the NGOs. We want 
to see a far-reaching programme, advancing the claims of disarmament, which goes well 
beyond the publication of literature and films. We want this to be a joint effort between 
Member States, NGOs, and the UN Centre for Disarmament. The Friends World 
Committee for Consultation has worked in the formulation of the programme,and as 
part of our continued participation we now wish to make an initial pledge of $ 5,000 for 
an emphasis on the Campaign focussed on the issues of disarmament and develop- 
ment. 


In recognition of the gravity of the nuclear arms race and of public expectations for 
this Session, we propose for consideration of delegations the adoption at the close of the 
Session of an Urgent Programme of Action for the prevention of nuclear war. 

We see the most Urgent Programme of Action to be: 


1) No deliberate use of nuclear weapons; 


2) A nuclear freeze on testing, production and deployment, at least for a two-year 
period; 


3) A comprehensive test ban; and 


4) A 50% cutback in nuclear weapon stockpiles. 


These four steps would focus world attention on a group of urgent measures which 
could otherwise be lost in an extensive and detailed Comprehensive Programme of 
Disarmament — vital as such a document is to long-term global planning and future 
action. If such a four-point Urgent Programme could be adopted by consensus, that 
would be all to the good. If it cannot, it offers a reserve position in the case of 
obstructionism. 


The United Nations Charter, under at least seven different articles, provides for 
calling attention to matters threatening international peace and security, so that steps 
can be taken to deal with them. May we not ask why extensive preparations for war with 
nuclear weapons, threatening to everything on earth, have not been formally challenged 
in accordance with the Charter ? 


Meanwhile, the fevered conventional arms race goes forward, fuelled by the greed of 
the arms suppliers. In the past 35 years, 150 wars with conventional weapons have 
maimed and killed countless thousands of innocent victims. The suppliers of con- 
ventional arms must be curbed. We urge also that a Convention Prohibiting Chemical 
Weapons be rapidly concluded. 


Technological advance, especially nuclear weapons research, has rendered any 
conception of the “just war” obsolete. It fills us with hope that in ever increasing numbers 
the churches are speaking out against nuclear weapons: no use at all — neither for 
devastation, nor death, nor stockpiling as a deterrent. 


We hope that all the great religions of the world will be able to unite in calling upon 
their members to renounce the fatal dependence on violent force, sure in the knowledge 
that any risk they may call upon their government to take will be as nothing compared to 
the risk of the holocaust of war — that final denial of the spirit of God. 


Let us welcome new generations of children to a world free of nuclear weapons, a 
world on the road to general and complete disarmament, and in sight of better standards 
of life in larger freedom. 


6. WIM BARTELS (INTERCHURCH PEACE COUNCIL) 


We are grateful to have been invited to address this respected audience today. It is 
highly important that the people should be represented not just by their Governments 
but also by strongly based non-governmental organizations. 


lam speaking here on behalf of the Interchurch Peace Council (IKV) of the Nether- 
lands in which nine churches co-operate for disarmament and peace after consultation 
with other peace movements in the Netherlands. 


During the Special Session we have heard some valuable ideas and proposals for 
constructive programmes. Their implementation, however, is still the weakest aspect of 
the proposals and we rarely heard concrete pledges by the representatives themselves. 


But we also often felt ashamed and angry about the many clichés, alibis and 


rationalizations we have heard from the Heads and representatives of States who could 
change the situation but who apparently are afraid or unwilling to do so. 
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In 1977 the Interchurch Peace Council therefore based its campaign to rid the world 
of nuclear weapons on the very specific demand that the effort should start with the 
denuclearization of the Netherlands. This should not be seen as an element of an 
approach towards complete unilateral disarmament, but as a first step, which is uni- 
lateral and independent yet designed to promote a bilateral and multilateral process 
towards disarmament and also to function as a confidence-building measure, a step that 
should be drastic enough to reflect an alternative approach, but at the same time small 
enough to enable allies and others to respond to it on the military and political level. 
Since 1979 we have also had to resist the siting of the new nuclear missiles — the cruise 
and Pershing-II, in our country; and according to recent polls we have the great majority 
of our population supporting us. 


But do we have political success ? For the Netherlands, respective Governments 
merely postpone decisions that have to be made regarding the development of the new 
missiles. One could call ita kind of paralysis of official politics, and that is, of course, only 
half a success, but we will continue to fight and never accept these new types of weapons 
with their huge strategic and political implications on our soil. In the meantime, 
comments are being made about the new peace movements, and the most recent 
comments and arguments are based on events in Poland and the so-called serious offers 
made towards promoting a successful outcome to the Geneva negotiations — the 
intermediate-range nuclear forces and the strategic arms reduction talks. 


The peace movements in Western Europe, and more and more so also in the United 
States, have drawn their conclusions on the basis of these developments, as they recently 
stated in a common declaration in Bonn on 9 June, namely, that the ongoing 
negotiations on intermediate-range nuclear forces and the forthcoming negotiations on 
strategic arms reduction in Geneva are up till now mainly paper battles which the 
superpowers fight to weaken each other and to enlist public opinion. Proposals such as 
the zero option by the United States Administration and its allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) focus only on those weapon systems which NATO does 
not have and of which the Soviet Union has had many since the early 1960s, namely, the 
land-based intermediate-range missiles. Asking for equality, therefore, without including 
other NATO forward-based systems and the nuclear forces of Britain and France is 
asking for endless and fruitless talks. 


The Soviet Union offered its moratorium on the SS-20 only after completion of its 
programme, and the strategic arms reduction talks seems to repeat this approach. By 
focusing on land-based intercontinental missiles, or rather their warheads, the United 
States would force the Soviet Union to change completely its nuclear posture, whereas in 
general United States planes or bombers, sea-launched missiles and cruise missiles 
could continue unhampered. 


In general the approach that predominates in such arms talks is the numbers game, 
that is, an attempt to compare various weapons systems, both in numbers and in 
properties. But that is meaningless, since there are already far more warheads 
than conceivable targets. It is not surprising that arms control talks fail to bring positive 
results because they fail to address the major cause of the arms race, the pursuit of power 
politics expressed in military alliances and spheres of interest. 


The suppression of genuine emancipatory processes, as in Poland, Central America 
and the Middle East, has also taught us that we have to link our disarmament strategy 
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with a more political and territorially-based perspective. The deep bloc division in 
Europe and the rest of the world is now one of the main impulses behind the arms race 
and one of the main causes of war and repression. So these factors have to be linked and 
should lead to a more comprehensive disarmament strategy. 


We therefore support national and regional independent initiatives and unilateral 
efforts to halt the arms race and the power politics that drive it through the step-by-step 
creation of nuclear-weapon-free countries and zones. 


Countries and groups of countries should independently take the initiative and 
declare themselves totally free of nuclear weapons, which implies that they absolutely 
reject and abstain from protection offered by an atomic shield. As a peace movement we 
shall promote this approach energetically, with the united aim of confining existing 
nuclear weapons to the territories of nuclear powers, with regard to both deployment and 
to political impact. With the support of the movements from outside, peace movements 
within those territories will aim to confine and reduce existing arsenals. In our opinion, 
the policy of dominance and hegemony pursued by the superpowers will then be 
deprived of its most powerful instruments and begin to be supplanted by a real policy of 
détente. We work for European initiatives for nuclear-weapon-free zones based on this 
philosophy, especially in campaigns for nuclear-weapon-free zones in the Nordic 
countries, in the Balkan Peninsula, in the Low Countries and in all of the islands in the 
Mediterranean. A conference will be held in Athens this autumn, where representatives 
of these regions will co-ordinate their initiatives and efforts. These initiatives are 
mutually supportive and fall within the broader framework of European nuclear dis- 
armament. 


We shall do that in the perspective of a Europe which becomes more and more 
militarily and politically disengaged from the two superpowers and in which countries 
and peoples from East and West learn to co-operate on the basis of the Helsinki agree- 
ments as they were meant to be understood, that is, on the basis of a close connexion 
between disarmament, the self-determination of European peoples and human rights. 
These values should not be isolated by one of us and then used merely as political 
weapons against the others. 


Peace movements have their allies first among people working for their political 
emancipation, in the East and the West, in the North and the South. Mostly these will be 
groups that are not linked to their own Governments but working for political influence 
in their countries or regions from below. They sometimes even get arrested by their own 
Governments, as happened recently in Moscow; but it happens also in countries like 
Sweden and Holland, where quite recently peace activists were arrested because of their 
fact-finding initiatives. Such initiatives, however, are largely provoked by the massive 
atmosphere of secrecy concerning military information in our countries. Many people 
work for self-determination, development with social justice and disarmament, against 
military suppression and for human rights, both economic and political, and we want to 
express our solidarity with them today. Let me now mention particularly the peoples of 
Central America, the Polish people and the Palestinians, who are suffering greatly these 
days. 


West European peace movements regularly meet now and the office of the Inter- 


church Peace Council serves as a communication and co-ordination centre for many of 
them. 
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The link with the rapidly growing American peace movement is getting stronger and 
stronger and we are working out the complementary functions of the European peace 
campaigns and the freeze campaign in the United States, which we firmly support. 


Platforms are also being built, in particular at the Church level, between groups in 
Eastern and Western Europe, to discuss and co-operate for a more peaceful Europe, and 
new initiatives in that connection are being prepared for the autumn. The most suitable 
basis for co-operation through peace initiatives all over the world is co-operative 
unilateralism. 


This also means that the World Disarmament Campaign under the auspices of the 
United Nations will be of great importance if it can spread relevant United Nations 
materials in an active way among more people and if it can render services of better 
communication between local and regional peace initiatives and campaigns from below. 


On the governmental level the Interchurch Peace Council pleads for more co- 
ordination and co-operation by like-minded countries, small and middle-sized countries, 
neutral, non-aligned and bloc-critical countries. The Members of the Committee, you 
are important, therefore you should act accordingly. We beg every man and woman who 
hears these words to join us in the massive demonstrations and actions we are going to 
organize in 1983 for the cause of nuclear disarmament in the Netherlands and in Europe 
as a whole. 


7. HILDEGARD GOSS-MAYR (INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION) 


A word of hope that belongs to the wisdom of many nations has come down to us 
through the ages : “They shall beat their swords into plowshares. Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation. No one shall learn to fight anymore.” Just outside the United 
Nations is a monument by a Soviet artist expressing this hope, as ifto say: thereisno way 
for humanity to become a United Nations, reconciled in justice and peace, other than by passing 
through the gate of disarmament and constructive peace work. 


Never before this Truth has been spelled out as clearly as it is at present. We are 
confronted With the danger of total annihilation through the weapons of mass 
destruction, through the continued arms race and its results: hunger, underdevelop- 
ment, oppression and exploitation of the great majority of human beings. For this reason 
rational analysis as well as our moral convictions are forcing us to explore the concepts, 
means and strategies that will enable us to beat swords into plowshares. 


My name is Hildegard Goss-Mayr from Vienna, Austria. When I was achild our family 
was persecuted under Hitler. My life was marked by this dictatorship and the horrors of 
World War II. Having been a victim of so much violence, I was — like many million 
victims of violence at present — so deeply hurt as a person that I turned to despair and 
resignation. 


The turning point in my life was the discovery of a movement that gave me a new 
perspective and hope: The International Fellowship of Reconciliation (IFOR) of which I 
am now Vice-President. Its members constitute a fellowship of disarmed persons from 
all continents including Christians, Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, Hindus, humanists and 
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others, committed to non-violence as a principle of life for a world community of 
liberation and peace. Seven of our members have been honoured with the Nobel Peace 
Prize, including Dr. Martin Luther King of the United States and Adolfo Perez Esquivel 
of Argentina. 


It is in the name of the IFOR and out of its experience of over 60 years that I share with 
you some basic concepts and strategies of the non-violent liberation struggle. I also feel 
encouraged to this sharing by the first three words of the UN Charter: “We the peoples”. 
Yes, [FOR together with the whole peace movement is part of these peoples and speaks, 
beyond its own still limited membership, for millions in all parts of the world, who expect 
every government to strictly respect and enforce the UN Charter and who are already 
committed to the non-violent struggle against oppression and war and often suffer 
persecution. They act with the power of open hands: the power of Justice, Truth, Love 
and Solidarity. All these people have in common a unique and specific view of the human 
person and of society. And this is what together we have discovered : 


- Armed defence has proved incapable of solving conflicts. It has only increased 
violence, hatred, distrust and inhumanity. 


- Therefore our aim is to create security and life in dignity for all through peaceful means. 
Because of the political, economic and military interdependence of all nations, this 
can only be achieved together in a joint effort. 


- The human person is the highest of all values and must not be sacrificed to partisan 
interests, economic profit or claims of national security. He is sacred and must not be 
destroyed under any circumstances. 


- Striving towards this goal, we non-violent workers are committed, even if we must give 
our lives, to the struggle against injustice, aggression and all violations of human 
rights to the very last. In this commitment we reject all violent means of combat and 
use methods that respect the life and dignity of all, even the adversary. The aim is to 
overcome injustice and to liberate both, those who suffer violence and equally those who 
have primary responsibility for it. 


- Through our firm refusal to enter into the spiral of violence, 
through our refusal to participate in injustice, 
through techniques of solidarity, non-cooperation and moral pressure, 
through creative proposals and initiatives for peaceful solutions and 
through confidence building and, above all 
through the willingness ourselves to accept the consequences of our commitment: we 
in the non-violent movement struggle to bring violence to a halt and to create a 
climate in which disarmament and peaceful resolution of conflict can happen. 


The non-violent alternative, however, cannot be effective without active participation and 
solidarity throughout the world. We are already seeing signs of this evolving solidarity : 


We women are assuming fuller responsibility in history. In many places women are 
combining the struggle for equal rights and social liberation with resistance to 
armaments and oppression. As women we are called in a unique way to give expression 
to the sacredness of life and to the unity of mankind. Every time we give birth, we are 
giving birth to all children and carry responsibility for all of them. Let us therefore reject 
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all forces that divide humanity, above all nationalism, militarism and especially the 
ideologies of national security that would justify the sacrifice in war of our children. 
Instead let us live out a maternity that encompasses all humankind : educating for a life 
of peacemaking and resistance to militarism and injustice, bringing a new perspective 
ifito politics which replaces concepts of domination and power with policies of caring, 
participation and sharing in justice for all, especially the weak and underprivileged. 


We see that it has been young people, pushed by the awareness of the utter folly of 
nuclear weapons, who have taken a major responsibility in the disarmament move- 
ment, whose constant pressure and demonstrations have already had an impact on 
international politics. In increasing numbers they are refusing military service and 
engaging in non-violent peace building. We who seek disarmament must encourage 
them in a life commitment to non-violent transformation. Let us say to them: Do not 
give in, do not resign ! Liberation from power politics and war can only come through 
people who themselves have become non-violent and who join in a solidarity that cuts 
through the frontiers of West and East, North and South. 


We see in the working class a powerful witness to the effectiveness of solidarity. May 
workers of the world in growing numbers refuse to beat the world’s resources into swords 
and instead take up the example of those working for the conversion of production from 
military to civilian needs. Mass refusal to develop and produce arms, internationally 
backed up, could greatly help bring the arms race to a halt and end the scandal of the 
North-South conflict through solidarity in advancing toward a just economic order and 
the fair distribution of goods. 


We find hope in the growing commitment of religious bodies and moral authorities not 
only to condemn warfare and weapons of mass destruction but actively to seek dis- 
armament. The Netherlands Reformed Church, for example, has associated itself with 
the campaign for the removal of all nuclear weapons from Dutch territory. A number of 
religious leaders have appealed for similar unilateral disarmament steps, others oppose 
the manufacture and possession of modern weapons and some of them are now joining 
in civil disobedience in order to oppose the false god of power, wealth and violence whom 
we are ordered to worship. 


In this crucial and tragic hour of human history we appeal to all moral authorities to 
turn to the deepest sources of their inspiration and proclaim unequivocally the sinful- 
ness of violence and war and the sacredness of human life. We hope that this Special 
Session will encourage religious leaders to join these words of truth with convincing 
signs of their own renunciation of structures of power and violence. May they, in the 
strength of this freedom, become prophetic instruments of peacemaking and active 
participants in the non-violent struggle for justice and peace. 


If we are to choose life, we will need those in government responsibility to transform their 
words of peace into deeds of peace. In practice, many governments give little or no 
attention to mediation, non-violent action for social justice, disarmament, civil defence 
and for the application of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The entire work 
of the peace movement has made it clear that it is effectively furthering the founding 
purposes of the United Nations : to advance international security and peace. By continuing to 
ignore disarmament, by impeding non-violent actions and by even imprisoning non- 
violent workers, governments permit tensions to escalate irremediably to armed conflict 
and warfare. 
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For this reason we appeal to you in your responsibility for billions of lives : 


- Open your eyes and conscience to the non-violent alternative and its peacemaking 
force, 


- give support to the research, planning and projects to realize non-violent conflict 
solutions on social, political and defence issues, 


- welcome the growing numbers of conscientious objectors to military service who seek 
to offer unarmed peace service, 


- help to build a vast and comprehensive programme of education in non-violence and 
peacemaking. 


The United Nations was born out of World War II and from its beginning has sought 
to provide a means of preventing war in order to come closer to the vision of beating 
swords into plowshares : a world in which our wealth, time and ingenuity are no longer 
squandered in war but given over to fruitful life. We appeal to you to recognize as your 
partners in achieving this vision all those who already labour with the strength of non- 
violence for a world reconciled in justice and peace. 


8. ARCHBISHOP DOM HELDER CAMARA (PAX CHRISTI INTERNATIONAL) 


These are such serious moments in human history, that instead of accusing our- 
selves, not only as individuals, but as persons and institutions, we have need of prophets, 
who, in the name of the Lord, would call us to true conversion, to a real change of life 
style, and to new birth. | 


How unhappy we are! We do not have prophets and we laugh at prophecy. 


Spirit of God, play the role of prophets, and even more than inviting us to 
collective conversion, compel us to accuse ourselves and start to live the truth, you 
who alone are capable of liberating us. 


You know, as a Person, Spirit of God, that in the course of the centuries of human 
life Man in the field of intelligence has always demonstrated that he is 
participating in God’s intelligence. Yet, due to selfishness, this participation 
reaches a delay, which leads to extremities impossible to overcome. 


We from the West and the East, what have we done and what are we still doing ? 


During the time that we in the West ended the First World War, the East had brought 
about a revolution contrary to the system prevalent in the West, a system of socialist 
workers, without capital, without God. 


The West has been presented as the defender of the faith and Christian civilization. 
Yet it has privileged a small minority and has oppressed millions of human beings. 


The confrontation of the century seemed to come between the superpowers of the 


West (United States) and the East (Soviet Union) which has quickly passed from a feudal 
state to being a rival of the United States. ; 
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During World War II, the West in order to conquer the Nazis, pretended to forget that 
Communism seemed intrinsically evil and sought its collaboration. 


At the end of this war at Yalta, Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin divided the world into 
zones of influence between the East and West. 


The First and Second World were already more alike than they want to admit. 
Profit, the number one value for Capitalism, silently points to the fact that its system 
has materialistic roots. The Soviet Union trades with what is most imperialistic in 


Capitalism, namely the Multinationals and the banking system. 


The two superpowers have their satellites and each in its own fashion, oppresses the 
Third World. 


The East and the West are well into the arms race. 


As Pope John Paul II told this assembly, the arms race, be it nuclear, chemical or 
biological, is the greatest folly we can imagine. 


The two superpowers have the power to exterminate life on our planet several times 
over. 


Even if a nuclear war does not break out, the cost of these arms prevents us from 
combatting extreme poverty throughout the world. 


Time is running out! 


The West must acknowledge the materialistic foundations of Capitalism, and stop 
posing as the defender of Christian civilization. 


The East must acknowledge its own imperialism and suppression of liberty, 
especially religious liberty and the rights of workers. 


And we of the North and the South, what have we done, and what are we doing ? 
Without wishing to pass judgement on anyone, we must admit that: 


The North holds on to its riches, always increasing its wealth oppressing the South by 
injustices perpetrated through the politics of international trade. 


The South maintains a small minority of rich people whose wealth steadily grows and 
makes the oppression brought on by the North’s ambition even sadder and more 
humiliating. 

The North created consumer society which wastes the South’s raw materials, 
exhausting the supply, and creating pollution which spreads barren spaces and kills life 
along the rivers. 


This modern imperialism of the North is wielded, above all, by the Multinational 
Corporations. 
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The North frequently manipulates the governments of the South, encouraging 
dictatorships, often military, seemingly more stable regimes. 


Making use of publicity, the North imposes its life style on the South, as well as its 
models, and its eating habits. 


The North has forced the South to participate in the arms race. 
Dear Representatives of the UN: 
- give us the example of rebirth and begin a new life; 


- discover the most rapid and sure manner to free yourself from the right of veto, an 
anti-democratic privilege usurped, since its beginning, by several victorious super- 
powers of the Second World War. This privilege is a scandal, and the superpowers are 
not ashamed to use it for their own profit; 


- discover the most rapid and sure manner of freeing your members from the idolatry 
of national security, which, in the Latin American experience, proves to be so painful 
with the disappearance, kidnapping and torture of thousands of people. 


These two measures are capable of returning to you the respect which is sometimes 
denied you, when one feels the practical impossibility of coordinating 157 egos. 


There are immense forces which you can stimulate and coordinate in indicating 
concrete objectives and a decisive importance for a real and durable peace. 


- Encourage military leaders to discover a new mission for the Army, since the notion 
of war has changed in a very substantial way in our epoch with the weapons of mass 
destruction; 


- encourage schools, especially universities to address the desire for authenticity, 
evidenced by youth, who wish to know in depth the great human problems; 


- encourage the young to be experts in order to open the eyes and awaken the 
consciousness of persons of goodwill; 


- encourage women of the whole world to help dispel the fear of unilateral dis- 
armament; 


- encourage technicians throughout the world to begin, by remaining human them- 
selves, and to require that the human dimension of technology and electronics be 
safeguarded, especially in the fields of economy and politics; 


- encourage the workers throughout the world to show that peace industries employ 
more workers than war industries, and may these latter refuse to fashion death, even 
for their own children; : 


- encourage the members of the world religions to respect each other and to join forces 
against violence, hatred, the arms race, war. 
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That is why, Pax Christi International in its recent Council meeting has addressed to 
you, a Manifesto on Disarmament and Security, with its practical proposals. 


Spirit of God, you will never abandon your people, the humble, the oppressed who 
have a unique mission to build a “tomorrow” without rich or poor, without 
oppressors and oppressed, a “tomorrow” of true sisters and brothers beneath the 
loving gaze of the Father of all! Amen! 


9. DR. LOIS WILSON (PROJECT PLOUGHSHARES) 


I speak on behalf of a group of Canadians who wish to convert the tools of death into 
the tools of life. I speak on behalf of a large number of Canadians who take seriously the 
teaching to love your neighbour and to honour the Creator of life. In particular, I speak 
on behalf of Project Ploughshares, a wide coalition of churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic, and women’s and civic organizations and in consultation with the People’s 
Assembly on Canadian Foreign Policy. 


My generation is the first in human history to come into adulthood knowing that the 
human race has the technology to destroy all life on earth and possibly earth itself within 
a few days. 


My generation realized that after 6 August 1945 the world could never be the same. 
Yet, even with that knowledge, we continued to bear children, to do our work and to plan 
for the future. We in the Canadian Churches believe God to be the Creator of life and not 
the dealer of death; we also believe that God’s will for people in the whole world is that 
they shall have life and have it more abundantly. Therefore, we, like peoples of other 
communities, find it shocking and untenable that leaders of any nation today can speak 
about winning a nuclear war, or a limited nuclear war or even overkill. 


Finally, my generation has come into adulthood knowing that the problems of the 
world know no boundaries and that we face ultimate issues of life and death in a way that 
our parents did not. 


In the light of this urgent situation, permit me a few comments about the struggle for 
peace and justice in the world. 


Disarmament is part of the struggle for a just and healthy society. One of the main 
deterrents to war which would achieve peace is an adequate and just provision of food, 
social and economic security and the earth’s resources to all the peoples of the world. The 
monies at present spent on weapons distort national and global economies and increase 
tensions between nations and peoples by diverting funds and human resources from 
critically needed development projects. 


Movements for disarmament challenge the ideology of national security. The wide- 
spread doctrine of national security should be an instrument to achieve social security 
and internal economic justice for the peoples of the country. But the doctrine has been 
used to demean human rights, to support repression and to bolster militarism linked with 
economic exploitation. 
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So we affirm as strongly as we are able that the only worthwhile security for individual 
citizens and for the whole community of nations is the guarantee of full participation of 
peoples in their nations’ development and in the policies established for political, social 
and economic development. We reject the claim that building up arms will bring 
security, for a build-up on one side is always answered by a build-up on the other. 


We affirm the need to work for mechanisms and structures to secure disarmament 
and just peace. We therefore affirm the covenants which have been made through the 
United Nations and pledge to continue our efforts to support these mechanisms. We have 
urged our Government to take significant and specific steps to create the climate in 
which international mechanisms can function and negotiations can be stepped up. Our 
Government will, we hope, also urge the major nuclear powers to make deep cuts in their 
weaponry. : 


We affirm that disarmament is the concern not only of States but of people. The effort 
to bring about justice and peace in our world must be in response to the conscience of the 
people whose lives are endangered by the current growth of weapons of mass destuction. 
Do we care so little about our children and the Creator of life that we do not speak or act ? 


We are well aware that disarmament will have some economic repercussions in 
countries that sell arms, but we affirm the necessity and look forward to the opportunity 
to create alternative kinds of employment which will support the social and economic 
needs of people. 


We commit ourselves to moving our Government towards specific progress and 
policies that will serve the ends of peace and disarmament, and to that end we wish to 
place five concrete suggestions before this Assembly for action. 


First, we would urge our Government to support an immediate global freeze on the 
testing, production and deployment of nuclear weapons and delivery vehicles as well as 
all weapons of mass destruction. We would hope that nation after nation will declare its 
intention to become a nuclear-weapon-free zone within a specific time frame and to 
establish an international monitoring system to ensure compliance. 


Secondly, we will continue to press for the adoption of a “strategy of suffocation”, as 
advocated by our Canadian Government in 1978. In particular we urge our Government 
to refrain from testing United States strategic weapons such as the cruise missile and to 
declare Canada a nuclear-weapon-free zone in line with the recommendation of the 
Final Document of the First Special Session. We also urge our Government to take 
special steps to bring a halt to the autonomous technological escalation in armaments. 


Thirdly, we would urge all the nations, including our own, to declare that they will not 
be the first to use nuclear weapons or to be part of a consortium of nations — for example: 
NATO or the Warsaw Pact — to employ first use of nuclear weapons. We urge the 
Canadian Government, as part of NATO, to show leadership in seeking that commit- 
ment. Such a declaration is critical in those times when nations find themselves in 
hostilities despite the provisions of the United Nations Charter. The nations of the world 
must pledge themselves to limiting their military defence to conventional weapons only 
in such circumstances. 
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Fourthly, we support and applaud the launching of the World Disarmament 
Campaign and Fund and urge that Non-Governmental Organizations be formally re- 
presented in planning that Campaign. We urge our own Government to make a major 
financial commitment to such a fund, as have Sweden, India and Czechoslovakia. 


Fifthly, we support the formation of a world peace-makers association of nations to 
begin building alliances between countries committed to working for a just peace based 
on confidence. 


The temptation is to shut our eyes to the horrifying developments in the world 
because they are so complex and difficult. We cannot give in to that temptation in the face 
of an arms race that is already threatening the fundamental human right of people to 
survive. The problems of wars between nations and of nuclear weapons are not just 
happening on television. They are taking place here on earth. 


In the face of the horror of this arms race we reaffirm our faith in the God of hope, who 
opens up a human future. We pledge ourselves to pray and work for peace and dis- 
armament and for human and caring justice for all the peoples of the world. 


Finally, we recognize the wide variety of motivations of people who support the 
movement for peace and disarmament. For Christians the motivation lies in the 
commitment to love both God and the neighbour, who bears God’s image. In seeking 
peace and an end to militarization the people of the world are breaking down the barriers 
that previously divided us. We believe that to be a sign of hope, one which we beg you to 
take seriously so that you will take the steps needed to bring peace for our time. 


10. HIS HOLINESS PATRIARCH PIMEN (RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH) 


Permit me, in the first place, to extend to you heartfelt greetings on behalf of the 
millions of the believers of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


During these days the whole world has been intently following your work, thereby 
witnessing to the historical significance of the Special Session, and to those inmost 
hopes, coming from mankind’s aspirations for peace without arms, which are placed on 
you. The children of the Russian Orthodox Church are also looking at you in the 
expectation that you will take crucial steps to prevent a possible nuclear war outbreak, 
which threatens to put an end to human history. We are well aware that genuine peace 
can be brought about only in the outcome of joint efforts undertaken by statesmen and 
peoples, and that the duty of the churches and religious associations is to educate the 
believers for peace, to humanize international relations, to seek the ways of peace 
(cf. Rom. 14, 19) and to follow them in no idle manner. This has always been the course 
pursued by the Russian Orthodox Church, now approaching her millennium. 


Faithfully committed to her salutary mission, our Church, from the very beginning, 
has been concerned for the establishment of peace and unity in the life of her people, as 
well as of peace and brotherly relations with other nations. Our Church never weakened 
an encouraging support to her people when in the course of the concluding millennium 
they often had to fight to preserve their life and culture, with freedom and independence 
of their fatherland, against the destructive forces intruding from the outside, and to gain 
peace and justice at a sacrificial price. 
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Taking peacemaking as one of her sacred duties, the Russian Orthodox Church today 
is doing whatever possible to promote the consolidation of the world peace. We realize 
that this is an extremely complicated and responsible task. The world, divided and torn 
by inner contradictions, has now entered into a critical phase of its existence. Human 
mind has been increasingly becoming the master of the forces of nature and is ready to 
use their destructive power for the insane extermination of people — brothers and sisters, 
the bearers of the image of God (cf. Gen. 1, 26), instead of directing these forces of nature 
to satisfy the vital needs of the suffering majority of the population of the Earth. 


The threat of nuclear war is overhanging now all humanity. Will people be able to 
find enough moral strength to come out of this seemingly hopeless situation ? Shall we 
be able to realize that today the security of one is to be ensured by the security of all ? 


We believe that the positive answers to these questions will very much depend on the 
positions of the states which you represent at this Special Session on Disarmament. 


We also believe that the evident threat of total annihilation must compel all nations to 
seek intensively the ways leading to a durable peace. To this end, we find it necessary to 
do away with distrust and prejudice which continue to sow hatred among nations of 
different social and political orders. The achievement of this goal will undoubtedly 
change favourably international relations and make the process of disarmament easier. 


The greatest majority of the Russian Orthodox Church’s members are citizens of the 
Soviet Union. Therefore, speaking on their behalf I take it as my duty to present my 
witness form the position of the peoples of our State on the problems of war and peace. 
Fully realizing my spiritual responsibility, I declare, that the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
like undoubtedly all other peoples, long for peace, that disarmament conforms with the 
deep-laid aspirations of our community, the future development of which is possible 
only in the conditions of peace, that our Socialist State seeks peaceful friendly relations 
with all countries in the world and is willing to meet any constructive proposal on the 
limitation of armaments and on disarmament. Likewise, it is only rightful of us to expect 
a fair attitude to the numerous proposals put forward by our side to serve the same 
purpose. Indeed, our people know the price of a peaceful life, having suffered through 
their own tragic experience and having sacrificed over twenty millions of their brothers 
and sisters in World War II, the aftermath of which are still aching wounds in the hearts 
of our citizens. 


At the same time it is as much necessary that the nations belonging to international 
associations of the so-called Western orientation should enjoy adequate confidence in 
our society. In our opinion, a most effective way to this goal lies through an unprejudiced 
involvement in negotiations on disarmament, backed by the policy of détente and all- 
round cooperation. 


The Russian Orthodox Church, for over thirty years now, has been successfully co- 
operating with many churches and religious associations all over the world in the noble 
service to peace. This cooperation rests upon common understanding shared by all 
religions in regard to the objectives of peacemaking, because all religions have one mind 
about the sacred value of the gift of life and about the duty of the religious people to 
safeguard this gift from perish. The latest unambiguous witness for this was the World 
Conference: Religious Workers for Saving the Sacred Gift of Life from Nuclear 
Catastrophe, which was carried through in Moscow last May on the initiative of the 
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Russian Orthodox Church. That Conference enjoyed wide support among the religious 
circles throughout the world. 590 eminent representatives of Buddhism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, Shintoism, Sikhism and Zoroastrism from 90 countries took 
part in it. In the course of a candid brotherly discussion, without waiving their respective 
religious convictions and political views, the participants in the Conference gave a 
thorough consideration to the concern of profound trouble which the world today has for 
a possible outbreak of a nuclear war with its unimaginable consequences of total 
destruction. 


The participants in the Conference were unanimous in that religions must not and 
cannot remain passive in a situation, in which enormous means are senselessly thrown to 
the production of increasingly terrifying weapons of mass destruction, while hundreds of 
millions of peoples — our brothers and sisters in many countries — suffer and die of 
hunger and misery, and falling into despair, lose faith in the value of life and become 
indifferent to death. 


Appealing to the leaders and followers of all religions and to all governments of the 
world, our Conference expressed hope that the common sense and goodwill of people 
would triumph over the madness of the arms race. The participants in the Conference 
condemned doctrines dangerous for peace, such as the “limited nuclear war” and the 
admissibility of the first nuclear strike, and called for the prohibition and destruction of 
all types of nuclear weapons. 


Our Conference adopted an Appeal to the Second Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on Disarmament, that is to all of you, beloved brothers and sisters. We call 
upon you to have our Earth cleansed from the blight of nuclear weapons, and on the way 
to this goal to achieve an immediate freeze and total prohibition of these weapons. I hope 
that you will pay due attention to that document which implies trust in your wisdom and 
in your capacity to solve the most vital problem nowconfronting mankind. Placing upon 
you our great hopes and realizing at the same time the complexity and responsibility of 
your mission, we urge that you do whatever there is in your power to deliver the world 
from the burden of nuclear fear, so that nowhere, never and under no circumstances the 
all-devouring nuclear storm be brought down onto the Earth. 


I believe that I shall express the opinion of all religious people of the world ifI say that 
we Shall support all forthcoming resolutions of this Session and shall exercise our moral 
authority so that by the prayers of the believing people and through their active 
involvement these resolutions may be brought into life. 


Putting trust in the triumph of a lasting and just peace and believing in the 
providential help of God to all people who long for peace, I wholeheartedly wish the 
Special Session to be the utmost success, and invoke the blessing of the Most-High 
Almighty Creator upon your work. 


11. MR. WILLIAM P. THOMPSON (UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH USA) 


My name is William P. Thompson. I am Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, a Christian denomination 
of 2.4 million active members gathered in almost 9,000 churches situated in all 50 States 
of the United States, working with Christians in other lands, on all continents, in mission 
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and service. Our Church, organized before our nation became independent, is at present 
holding its 194th annual General Assembly in Hartford, Connecticut. I bring greetings 
from our General Assembly to this General Assembly of the United Nations. We pledge 
our support and offer our prayers for the attainment of a just world peace. 


Our Church, historically, has wrestled with the implications of the Christian Gospel 
for issues of war and peace. In 1946 our Assembly first expressed its concern regarding 
atomic war, stating: “Christians know that war is evil. The use of the atomic bomb 
means that war reaches a degree of destruction which multiplies this evil beyond human 
concept.” That Assembly called for“... immediate cessation of the manufacture of atomic 
bombs.” In 1947 our General Assembly sought “... worldwide disarmament through the 
agency of the United Nations.” Supporting the United Nations from the outset, our 
Church has linked its hope for disarmament with the strengthening of the United 
Nations as an instrument for peace-keeping and peace-making. 


Over the years we have endorsed specific measures such as the comprehensive test 
ban and a chemical ban. In 1981 our Assembly endorsed the call for a bilateral nuclear 
freeze, halting the production and deployment of nuclear weapons, an action that has 
received widespread support among our congregations. We have supported similar 
actions through our participation in the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America and the World Council of Churches. 


I do not come to address the technicalities, the data of the arms race or the merits of 
particular proposals, nor doI come to focus on our common anxieties about war, nuclear 
or conventional. While nuclear war looms large on all our horizons, our partnership with 
Christians around the world makes us particularly aware of dozens of non-nuclear 
conflicts that have devastated many of your countries. Instead, I come to plead for a 
vision of an attainable peace. 


In 1980 the United Presbyterian Church renewed its commitment to a ministry of 
peace-making because of our faith — our belief in a God who is sovereign Lord of all 
creation and of history, Father of all peoples, whose will, expressed in the Prince of 
Peace, is for the well-being of all humanity in wholeness with all creation. Our 
Confession of 1967 addresses the implications of this for our Church, as follows : 


“The Church, in its own life, is called to practice the forgiveness of enemies and to 
commend to the nations as practical politics the search for cooperation and peace. 
This search requires that the nations pursue fresh and responsible relations 
across every line of conflict, even at risk to national security, to reduce areas of 
strife and to broaden international understanding.” 


Our understanding of human nature instructs our peace-making. Our awareness of 
the sinful and demonic — concepts often disavowed by secular ideologies — helps 
explain our condition. For us world history reveals those forces that have brought so 
much tragedy. 


We know that power corrupts and that unchecked and unlimited power in the hands 
of individuals and governments becomes demonic, even idolatrous, because of the 
wielders of such power forgetting their ultimate accountabilities, playing as they do with 
the destiny of peoples that should be directed by God alone. 
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We know that fear destroys and mass paranoia can lead peoples to destroy others as 
they seek security through the possession of maximum power. 


We know that the human mind is capable of rationalizing the grossest of evils in the 
name of some interest disguised as a good. 


Because we also know the human capacity for freedom, for justice, for compassion, 
we hope and dare to speak of a vision of a just peace. We speak of a world order many 
have visualized yet which few have dared risk because they have been conditioned to 
accept only the risks of destruction as normative for the behaviour of nation-states. 


A just peace cannot be built on traditional concepts of deterrence. Deterrence is not 
simply a manner of restraining another's action. The English word means to restrain by 
creating terror. In practice it means holding other societies hostage by threatening 
destruction. Such policies are counter-productive because one cannot stimulate terror in 
others without raising one’s own fears. 


A just peace cannot be built if the security of one State is gained at the cost of the 
security or destruction of another State or people. We must realize that there is no 
absolute security in human affairs. Attempts to absolutize such security result in self- 
imprisonment and distort other human values. 


A just peace cannot be achieved by any policy or practice that devalues human life, 
dehumanizing victims and victimizers alike. This is true regardless of whether it is the 
disproportionate allocation of resources for militarism at the cost of human develop- 
ment or whether it is in military strategies that count human life as expendable. 


My General Assembly directed me to bring, and I brought, to this General Assembly 
of the United Nations a thousand papercranes folded by Japanese-American Christians, 
honouring the memory of Sadako, a young girl, a victim of the bombing of Hiroshima, 
who sought to fold a thousand papercranes before her death. She did not succeed, but the 
folding of paper cranes has become a symbol of the desire of the peoples, of Japani in 
particular, for peace. 


A new Japanese film based on recently declassified United States military intelligence 
footage of Hiroshima and Nagasaki describes those suffering from the physical effects of 
the atomic blasts as “unrecognizable as human beings”. Knowing what we know now, 
any use of nuclear weapons today would mean that those who committed that deed 
would be spiritually “unrecognizable as human beings”. 


What then will a just peace require ? 


First, a just peace will require a new sense of world community reflected in the 
strengthening of our global institutions, transcending the divisiveness of national 
structures. These must be capable of responding to the global problems which challenge 
our interdependent world. 


Second, a just peace will reflect a new understanding of security, based on common 
interest, cooperation and trust. This means rejecting militarism as a means of providing 
internal and international order, and eliminating war as an instrument for obtaining 
national goals. 
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Third, a just peace requires a new commitment to social and economic equity. The 
technology and resources exist to provide for all basic human needs. This necessitates 
patterns of economic production and distribution designed to eliminate poverty and 
powerlessness, thus removing sources of resentment and conflict. You will recognize this 
as a call for an obtainable new international economic order. 


Finally, a just peace will project our commitment, reflected in our institutions, to 
respect the dignity, integrity and wholeness of all persons, with accepted standards and 
adequate safeguards for the human rights of all, regardless of race, creed, sex or custom. 


Our common quest for disarmament cannot be achieved unless it occurs as part of an 
evolving world community. While the growth of world community is nourished, we call 
upon the United Nations to take all steps possible to prevent the outbreak of war, to 
reduce the levels of armaments, to curtail the proliferation of new weapons and to reduce 
the costs that bleed our peoples. 


Our Scriptures tell us that without a vision the people perish. Without a vision of a just 
peace and the political will to take affirmative steps our future is dim indeed. Our faith in 
God compels us towards such a vision. Our confidence that the United Nations can 
make such a difference in enabling the nations of the world to take concrete steps ensures 
our support of your efforts. May you be given the wisdom and the courage to risk the 
creation of a just peace, knowing that the prayers of religious people the world over are 
with you. Blessed are the peace-makers. 


Sy 


Il. WRITTEN SUBMISSIONS BY CHRISTIAN BODIES 
TO THE SECOND SPECIAL SESSION ON DISARMAMENT 


1. BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


To the Delegates from 157 Nations at the Second United Nations Special Session on 
Disarmament (June 7/July 9, 1982) 


An Appeal for a Total Ban on Nuclear Weapons and a Call to Total Disarmament 
Mindful of the horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki; 
Aware of the irremediable consequences — medical and otherwise — of a nuclear war; 


Conscious that prevention of nuclear war is our only hope to avoid the total destruction 
of humanity; 


Witness to the thirst for a world without war; 


Desirous to reduce the current universal sense of fear, the more so since it is a fallacy to 
believe that nuclear war can be limited or won; 


Determined to emphasize reverence for life; 
WE — representatives of world religions involving peoples of all races and cultures and 
in solidarity with the voiceless millions of the poor and lowly whose destinies are also at 


stake — URGE: 


1. The signing of a convention outlawing the use of nuclear weapons as a violation of 
the United Nations Charter and a crime against humanity. 


2. The adoption of an immediate freeze of current nuclear arsenals as a first step 
toward nuclear disarmament. 


3. The abolition of nuclear weapon tests in all environments by all States. 
4. The adoption and implementation of a Comprehensive Programme of Dis- 


armament, leading to general and complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control. 
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5. The reappropriation of funds currently used for armaments throughout the world 
for the extermination of world hunger and for integral human development. 


We further urge that substantial progress on the above measures be made at the Second 
United Nations Special Session on Disarmament. 


2. CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE OF ASIA 
(Resolution of the General Committee, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 26-29 April 1982) 


RESOLVED : 


That the following be forwarded as a message from the Christian Conference of Asia 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations on the occasion of the Second Special 
Session on Disarmament June 6 - July 9, 1982. 


The General Committee of the Christian Conference of Asia, representing 110 
churches and National Councils from 16 Asian countries urges the United Nations to 
take all possible action — 


1. to reduce, as a first step towards total nuclear disarmament, the level of nuclear 
armaments by half, the present level being far beyond all necessary levels for 
deterrence or defence; 


2. to declare the Indian and Pacific Oceans as nuclear free zones. 


We urge for these actions out of concern for the threat to human life which increases 
every year of the arms race, to reduce the levels of hate being engendered by the rising tide 
of militarism in the world, and as part of a search for new ways to peace. 


We also draw your attention to foreign bases in Asian and Pacific countries which 
threaten the sovereignty and security of these countries. 


We remind you that the levels of expenditure on armaments are diverting resources 
from use for human welfare and development to processes of human destruction, 
especially as Asian countries are caught up in the growing arms trade. 


We therefore appeal to you in the name of humanity, and for the sake of peace, to take 
all possible measures for peace and disarmament through the Special Session. 


Urging the CCA constituency to pull their weight in the movement for world peace, 
the General Committee passed another resolution as follows : 


We further resolve to send this resolution to all our member churches and councils 
urging that education and sustained action for peace and nuclear disarmament be given 
high priority by them and that the occasion of Asia Sunday (May 23, 1982) be used to 
focus the attention of Christians on this matter of universal importance. 
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3. CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN CHURCHES 
(Geneva, Switzerland, 21st May, 1982) 


On behalf of the Conference of European Churches which represents, in its 115 
member churches in 26 European states,many millions of active Christians in all parts of 
the continent, we bring the attached document to your attention, with reference to the 
forthcoming United Nations’ Second Special Session on Disarmament. 


The document contains some of the statements made or positions assumed by 
various instances of the Conference of European Churches on the subject of disarma- 
ment and peace. 


As representing the majority of non-Roman Catholic churches in Europe, we are 
deeply involved, on the basis of our religious convictions, in the issues of the arms race 
and of peace. These convictions express themselves also in profound concern for our 
fellowmen and women. 


For the Conference of European Churches, the arms race: 


- is aclear violation of the message of peace, human dignity and justice as this is 
expressed in the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments; 


- involves a tremendous wastage of the earth’s God-given resources, primarily 
imposing further burdens on the under-privileged in all parts of the world, and is 
contrary to good stewardship and common sense; 


- is being effectively combatted by the popular peace movements manifesting 
themselves in many parts of the world, involving young and old as well as men 
and women of all faiths and of none. 


We urge you strongly, as responsible participants in the UN Second Special Session 
on Disarmament, to formulate concrete proposals for gradual disarmament, whilst at the 
same time encouraging the nations to begin with unilateral steps. 


Conscious, as we are convinced you are, of the extremely serious responsibility you 
are now hearing for the future of mankind, we assure you of the prayers of the European 
churches and their members for strength to persevere in your efforts and to achieve 
success in your work. 


Signed : 

Alexy, Metropolitan of Tallinn and Estonia (Vice-Chairman, CEC) 
President André Appel, Strasbourg (Chairman, CEC) 

Glen Garfield Williams (General Secretary of the CEC) 


The Conference of European Churches on the Arms Race and Disarmament 


Introduction 

1. The prohibition to kill and the protection of created life are amongst the highest 
commands of God to this world. It is for this reason that the Conference of European 
Churches (CEC) — an independent organization comprising 115 member churches in 
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26 European countries — since its inception in January 1959, has dealt with the 
theological presuppositions and the practical consequences of Christian service towards 
the achievement of a peaceful world. 


2. Inrecent years this element of the work of CEC has concentrated on the contents 
of the Helsinki Final Act and the task of its implementation. A number of consultations 
of a fully European character have been held on this and the related subject of dis- 
armament and peace. These matters were also a major topic at the last Assembly of the 
Conference of European Churches. 


3. The following are relevant extracts from the documents of the above-mentioned 
meetings. 


- “... The concept of security through the balance of arms must be replaced by a 
security system resting on multilateral collaboration in the spirit of the Final Act 
of Helsinki. In this sense the churches should work for disarmament as the logical 
result of the Final Act.” 

(CEC Occasional Paper No. 7, p. 54) 


- The Conference of European Churches “should take a stand for general and 
controlled disarmament and support all efforts aimed at a true reduction of 
military budgets.” 

(op. cit., p. 59) 


- “The burdens of the dangerous increase in the arms trade are mainly borne by the 
developing countries, especially as shipments of arms are often viewed as 
development aid.” 


(CEC Occasional Paper No. 9, p. 84) 


- Among other things it is recommended to the churches “as first steps on the way to 
complete nuclear disarmament” to encourage their governments to renounce by 
treaty the first use of nuclear weapons, the withdrawal of nuclear weapons from 
frontier zones, and that particular inhuman weapons be effectively banned.” 

(op. cit., pp. 85-86) 


- “The churches should be invited to persuade their governments to undertake 
limited preliminary steps of arms limitations... in order to escape from the vicious 
circle of mutual threats leading to further increases in armaments.” 

(CEC Occasional Paper No. 11, p. 99) 


- “Given that nuclear weapons represent the greatest threat to the survival of 
humanity, the European churches should actively press for the total elimination 
of the neutron bomb and all nuclear weapons.” 

(op. cit., p. 116) 


- Asa practical consequence of their international responsibility in the political 
field, the consultation recommended to the churches a series of concrete steps. In 
the first place education for peace, the divulgation of information on the 
consequences of the arms race and of an eventual nuclear conflict, the taking up of 
contacts with their respective governments in the interest of disarmament and to 
give priority in their programmes to peace initiatives. | 

(op. cit., pp. 98-99) 
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“The future and the very existence of world society will depend on the extent to 
which the European and North American states can bring to an end the 
devastating arms race.” 

(CEC Occasional Paper No. 12, pp. 113-114) 


“CEC’s work for peace will need to include a consideration of the threat posed to 
humankind by the arms industry and the arms trade. The economic and eco- 
logical effects of both armament and disarmament will need careful evaluation. 
The need for confidence building measures will be at the heart of this concern for 
peace, as will also the need for non-violent methods for the solution of conflicts.” 
(Unity in the Spirit — Diversity in the Churches, 

Report of CEC Assembly VIII, pp. 79-80) 


Section IV pointed out the total absurdity of the arms race. It considered 
imperative that humanity completely change its way of thinking; that the 
churches promote education for peace; that they take concrete steps with their 
governments requesting that they “should re-examine the implications of past 
decisions and present proposals which could result in an escalation of the arms 
race in Europe.” 

(op. cit., p. 102) 


“In our view, a halt to arms build-up and a gradual disarmament are the most 
important measures in this direction. We jointly urge a cessation of the insane 
arms race immediately, and the freezing of all nuclear and conventional weapons 
worldwide at present levels. The process of détente must then be continued 
through international talks, with all states always keeping the security of the other 
side in mind as well. At the same time, we urgently request eastern and western 
nations to dare to take unilateral disarmament measures. This could create a 
climate of more trust in negotiations and also gain time for deeper thinking. 


“One concrete short-term goal could be refraining from the further stationing of 
medium-range missiles in Europe. Such weapons systems are much more likely to 
be dangerous targets in a war than meaningful instruments of peace. 


“We (note) that the new peace movement has focussed on unilateral action in 
terms of confidence-building measures as its short-term aim... 


“We... recommend such unilateral action, the reason being our deep scepticism of 
thinking in terms of an equilibrium based on the overkill capacity of the super- 
powers. In view of this mutual multiple threat, we see irrational thinking at work in 
many arguments. Attempts to conceive of limited nuclear warfare seem parti- 
cularly dangerous. 


“Long-term goals are the step-by-step creation of a nuclear-free Europe, the 

detachment of European nations from the military blocs and reflection about a 
new form of European security policy.” 

(Report of Bucharest Consultation (1982) in process 

of publication as CEC Occasional Paper No. 14) 


4. PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 
(Suva, Fiji, 18th May, 1982) 


1. The Pacific Conference of Churches herewith presents to the Second United 
Nations Special Session on Disarmament its position on disarmament-related issues as 
they affect the peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia. The presentation is 
borne of the fervent desire of the Pacific churches to make a helpful contribution to the 
disarmament debate. 


1.1 The Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC) is a fellowship of twenty one member 
churches or national councils of churches embracing the major share of Pacific 
Islanders in Polynesia, the Christians in Fiji, Vanuatu, New Caledonia, Solomon 
Islands, Papua New Guinea and most Christians in Micronesia, including the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


1.2 The PCC is constituted as an organ of cooperation among the churches of the 
region within the framework of the wider ecumenical movement. 


1.3. The PCC seeks to enter decisively into issues of justice, peace and human develop- 
ment affecting the people of the region, believing that Christian values be totally 
relevant to whole persons individually and in society, and that the Church must 
participate in the transformation of the world according to the values of the King- 
dom of God. 


2. The Pacific region figures heavily in the history and the present reality of the 
nuclear age. Since March, 1946, when the people of Bikini were moved off their island to 
make way for a nuclear weapons testing programme, Pacific church people have been 
directly affected and concerned. Its people have known firsthand the tragic con- 
sequences of weapons testing and use. And now they are coming to know all too well the 
intimate connection between nuclear weapons, nuclear power, radioactive wastes and 
powerful economic interests. The “nuclear connection” is especially stressed. 


2.1, There have been well over 200 explosions of nuclear bombs and nuclear devices in 
the Pacific. The testing has resulted in whole populations being evacuated from 
atolls. The way of life has been radically disrupted. Serious, even dramatic, medical 
problems are now documented. One island, Runit, has been made unfit for human 
habitation for all time. Testing continues in French Polynesia against almost total 
oppostion by Pacific Island people. 


2.2 There are probably more than 10,000 nuclear warheads stored and/or deployed in 
the Pacific at various island bases and on ships and submarines. Literally hundreds 
of locations have been made prime nuclear targets. 


2.3. The large numbers of nuclear submarines lurking in Pacific waters, the Trident 
submarines about to be deployed, the fearsome numbers of nuclear warheads with 
which these are armed, make anti-submarine warfare and the likelihood of 
accidents a critical concern. These pose a monstrous death threat to humanity and 
to the life-giving ocean. 


2.4 In the difficult problem of radioactive waste disposal as well as in the frightening 
reality of nuclear weapons proliferation, we are acutely aware of the intimate 
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connection between nuclear weapons and nuclear power. Between 15 and 20 
Pacific Ocean dumpsites have become the receptacles for radioactive wastes. The 
militarization and nuclearization of the Pacific appear to be moving forward hand 
in hand, ever increasing the dangers of long-term effect of low level radiation. 


The mining of uranium continues at key points around the Pacific rim, with 
outrageous abuses of the integrity of indigenous peoples and their land. 


3. Pacific opposition to nuclear arms is long-standing and well-known. Since the 


mid-1960’s respected Pacific groups and prominent leaders have voiced their concern. 
The Pacific Conference of Churches’ submission to the UN Special Session on Dis- 
armament held May 23 to June 28, 1978, outlined the history of the related Pacific 
churches’ resolutions. 


3.1 


4.1 


4.2 


Summing up, the Third PCC General Assembly meeting in January, 1976, resolved: 


We, the Pacific Conference of Churches, condemn the continued use of the Pacific by 
foreign powers still occupying areas of the Region for nuclear weapons testing, storage and 
waste dumping; the mining of uranium for destructive purposes; and the disregard of the 
stated wishes of the people of the Region for self-determination of this matter. The Assembly 
also endorses the resolution of their Executive Committee (February 1974) for the creation 
of a Pacific nuclear-free zone. 


4. Following are more recent actions of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 


The Fourth PCC General Assembly, meeting in May, 1981, approved a statement 
which included the following lines : 


The Pacific seems to live up to its name. It appears to be a peaceful place. Dramatic visible 
expressions of violence are not widely found. 


Yet in its own way the Pacific is rapidly becoming an arena of intense competition, conflict 
and struggle. Its eco-system is in danger of irreparable harm. Its cultures, rich in values, are 
being eroded, some of them undone. For those who view human life in its wholeness, who 
see humans in relation to their community and culture and in intimate relation to their 
ecological context, this raises fundamental human rights questions. 


Powerful countries, at the expense of the ocean and the islands, the people, and the future of 
humanity, are thoughtlessly seeking to satisfy their insatiable hunger for material 
resources and for control; they would put away from their own shores their excretion of 
wastes; they increasingly use the Pacific space for self-serving military strategies which are 
dangerous, unthinkable and which in the name of “security” leave the whole world 
trembling. 


So we are concerned about the profound human rights implications in the attitude that the 
Pacific Ocean, its islands and its people may be used for narrow and selfish purposes by 
whomever have the brazen power to do so. 


The Fourth PCC Assembly resolved to reaffirm its commitment to a nuclear-free 
Pacific : 


We reaffirm our commitment to a nuclear-free Pacific. 


As Christian people committed to stewardship, justice and peacemaking, we oppose and 
condemn the use of the Pacific for the testing, storage and transportation of nuclear 
weapons and weapons delivery systems, the disposal of radioactive wastes, and the passage 
of nuclear-powered submarines and ships. 


We recognize the intimate relationship not only between the development of nuclear energy 
and the problems of radioactive waste disposal, but also with nuclear weapons 
proliferation. We therefore object to further development of nuclear power until the 
problems of waste and proliferation are convincingly resolved. 


Further, as Christian people we are concerned about the colossal investment required for 
nuclear armaments and nuclear power, and urge the investment of our limited resources 
towards total human development, particularly for poor and rural communities, and for 
alternative safe and renewable sources of energy. 


5. We therefore appeal to the Second United Nations Special Session on Dis- 


armament: 


Sut 


De 


That the Second Special Session view the above statements and resolutions as an 
authentic expression of the fervent desire of Pacific peoples to be free from the 
anxiety of nuclear war and preparation for war; free from the dangers of the long- 
term effect of low level human-made ionising radiation; free from the forces which 
would make their region an arena of competition, conflict and struggle. 


That the Second Special Session take note of the prayers and goodwill of the Pacific 
churches in support of: 


a forceful declaration on disarmament; 


- a practical programme of action for disarmament; 


- measures to make the United Nations a more effective instrument for dis- 
armament; and 


- steps to enhance the active participation of the ordinary people of the world in 
the continuing quest for peace with justice. 


On behalf of the Pacific Conference of Churches : 
The Rev. Baiteke Nabetari, General Secretary 
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il, AGENDA OF THE TWELFTH SPECIAL SESSION 
(Second Special Session on Disarmament) 


. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delegation of Iraq. 
. Minute of silent prayer or meditation. 


. Credentials of representatives to the twelfth special session of the General 


Assembly : 


(a) Appointments of the members of the Credentials Committee; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 

Election of the President of the General Assembly. 
Organization of the session. 


Report of the Preparatory Committee for the Second Special Session of the General 
Assembly Devoted to Disarmament. 


. Adoption of the agenda. 


. General debate (including review and appraisal of the present international 


situation in the light of the pressing need for specific generally agreed measures to 
eliminate the danger of war, in particular nuclear war, to halt and reverse the arms 
race and to achieve substantial progress in the field of disarmament, especially in its 
nuclear aspects, taking due account of the close interrelationship between dis- 
armament and international peace and security, as well as between disarmament 
and economic and social development, particularly of the developing countries). 


. Review of the implementation of the recommendations and decisions adopted by 


the General Assembly at its tenth special session : 


(a) Status of negotiations on disarmament as contained in the Programme of Action 
and bearing in mind the priorities set out in the Programme; 


(b) Consideration of the report of the Committee on Disarmament, in particular of 
any draft instruments transmitted by the Committee; 


(c) Consideration of the report of the Disarmament Commission; 


10. 


11. 


(2. 


15. 


14. 


(d) Consideration of the implementation of resolutions of the General Assembly on 
specific tasks, in particular studies, aimed at the realization of the Final 
Document and their follow-up. 

Consideration and adoption of the Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament. 


Implementation of the Declaration of the 1980s as the Second Disarmament 
Decade and consideration of initiatives and proposals of Member States. 


Enhancement of the effectiveness of machinery in the field of disarmament and 
strengthening of the role of the United Nations in this field, including the possible 
convening of a World Disarmament Conference. 


Measures to mobilize world public opinion in favour of disarmament: 


(a) Disarmament education, seminars and training (United Nations programme of 
fellowships on disarmament); 


(b) World Disarmament Campaign; 
(c) Other public information activities. 


Adoption, in an appropriate format, of the documents of the twelfth special session 
of the General Assembly. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS OF THE CONCLUDING DOCUMENT 
OF THE TWELFTH SPECIAL SESSION 


III. Conclusions 


57. The tenth special session of the General Assembly, the first special session 
devoted to disarmament, held in 1978, was an event of historic significance. The special 
session was convened in response to a growing concern among the peoples of the world 
that the arms race, especially the nuclear arms race, represented ever-increasing threats 
to human well-being and even to the survival of mankind. At that session the inter- 
national community of nations achieved, for the first time in the history of disarmament 
negotiations, a consensus on an international disarmament strategy, the immediate goal 
of which was the elimination of the danger of nuclear war and implementation of 
measures to halt and reverse the arms race. The final objective of the strategy was to 
achieve general and complete disarmament under effective international control. The 
conviction that all peoples had a legitimate right to expect early and significant progress 
in disarmament and a vital interest in its success led to the United Nations being given a 
central role and primary responsibility in the field of disarmament. 


58. The historic consensus embodied in the Final Document of the Tenth Special 
Session of the General Assembly (resolution S-10/2) was rooted in a common awareness 
that the accumulation of weapons, particularly nuclear weapons, constituted much more 
a threat to than a protection of mankind. It was also based on recognition that the time 
had come to put an end to that situation, to abandon the use of force in international 
relations and to seek security in disarmament, that is to say, through a gradual but 
effective process beginning with a reduction in the current level of armaments. The Final 
Document recognized that in the contemporary world, the security of States could be 
greatly enhanced by effective action aimed at preventing nuclear war, ending the arms 
race and achieving real disarmament. Progress in disarmament would significantly 
contribute to pursuing the goals of economic and social development, particularly of 
developing countries. The consensus embodied in the Final Document sought to place 
disarmament negotiations in a unified perspective and became a most significant and 
integral part of the context within which negotiations on disarmament have been 
pursued. 


59. In the course of the twelfth special session, the second special session devoted to 
disarmament, the General Assembly has noted that developments since 1978 have not 
lived up to the hopes engendered by the tenth special session. Despite the efforts that 
have been made by the international community to implement the decisions and 
recommendations of that session on a multilateral, bilateral and regional level, 
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including action in the General Assembly and the Committee on Disarmament, and 
steps that have been taken on some specific measures contained in the Final Document, 
the objectives, priorities and principles there laid down have not been generally 
observed. The Programme of Action contained in the Final Document remains largely 
unimplemented. A number ofimportant negotiations either have not begun or have been 
suspended, and efforts in the Committee on Disarmament and other forums have 
produced little tangible result. There has been some progress in certain negotiations and 
bilateral negotiations in the nuclear field have been initiated. The arms race, however, in 
particular the nuclear arms race, has assumed more dangerous proportions and global 
military expenditures have increased sharply. In short, since the adoption of the Final 
Document in 1978, there has been no significant progress in the field of arms limitation 
and disarmament and the seriousness of the situation has increased. 


60. The Final Document stated that disarmament, relaxation of international 
tension, respect for the right to self-determination and national independence, the 
peaceful settlement of disputes in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and 
the strengthening of international peace and security are directly related to each other. 
Progress in any of these spheres has a beneficial effect on all of them; in turn, failure in 
one sphere has negative effects on others. The past four years have witnessed increasing 
recourse to the use or threat of use of force against the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of States, military intervention, occupation, annexation and interference in the internal 
affairs of States and denial of the inalienable right to self-determination and independence 
of peoples under colonial or foreign domination. The period has also witnessed other 
actions by States contrary to the Final Document. The consequent tensions and 
confrontations have retarded progress in disarmament and have in turn been aggravated 
by the failure to make significant progress towards disarmament. 


61. It was stressed that in a world of finite resources there is an organic relationship 
between expenditures on armaments and economic and social development. The vastly 
increased military budgets since 1978 and the development, production and deployment, 
especially by the States possessing the largest military arsenals, of new types of weapon 
systems represent a huge and growing diversion of human and material resources. Apart 
from the significant capital costs that these military expenditures represent, they have 
also contributed to current economic problems in certain States. Existing and planned 
military programmes constitute a colossal waste of precious resources which might 
otherwise be used to elevate living standards of all peoples; furthermore, such waste 
greatly compounds the problems confronting developing countries in achieving 
economic and social development. 


62. The General Assembly regrets that at its twelfth special session it has not been 
able to adopt a document on the Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament and on a 
number of other items on its agenda. However, on two agenda items, relating to the 
United Nations programme of fellowships on disarmament and the World Disarma- 
ment Campaign, there are agreed texts for consideration and appropriate action by the 
General Assembly. The General Assembly was encouraged by the unanimous and 
categorical reaffirmation by all Member States of the validity of the Final Document of 
the Tenth Special Session as well as their solemn commitment to it and their pledge to 
respect the priorities in disarmament negotiations as agreed to in its Programme of 
Action. Taking into account the aggravation of the international situation and being 
gravely concerned about the continuing arms race, particularly in its nuclear aspect, the 
General Assembly expresses its profound preoccupation over the danger of war, in 
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particular nuclear war, the prevention of which remains the most acute and urgent task 
of the present day. The General Assembly urges all Member States to consider as soon as 
possible relevant proposals designed to secure the avoidance of war, in particular 
nuclear war, thus ensuring that the survival of mankind is not endangered. The General 
Assembly also stressed the need for strengthening the central role of the United Nations 
in the field of disarmament and the implementation of the security system provided for 
in the Charter of the United Nations in accordance with the Final Document and to 
enhance the effectiveness of the Committee on Disarmament as the single multilateral 
negotiating body. In this regard the Committee on Disarmament is requested to report to 
the General Assembly at its thirty-seventh session on its consideration of an expansion 
of its membership, consistent with the need to enhance its effectiveness. 


63. Member States have affirmed their determination to continue to work for the 
urgent conclusion of negotiations on and the adoption of the Comprehensive Programme 
of Disarmament, which shall encompass all measures thought to be advisable in order to 
ensure that the goal of general and complete disarmament under effective international 
control becomes a reality in a world in which international peace and security prevail, 
and in which a new international economic order is strengthened and consolidated. To 
this end, the draft Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament is hereby referred back 
to the Committee on Disarmament, together with the views expressed and the progress 
achieved on the subject at the special session. The Committee on Disarmament is 
requested to submit a revised draft Comprehensive Programme of Disarmament to the 
General Assembly at its thirty-eighth session. 


64. The other items on the agenda on which the special session has not reached 
decisions should be taken up at the thirty-seventh session of the General Assembly for 
further consideration. 


65. The General Assembly is convinced that the discussion of disarmament 
problems, which it has undertaken at the special session and in which representatives of 
Member States — among them some heads of State or Government and many Foreign 
Ministers — have participated, and the active interest shown by peoples all over the 
world will provide a powerful impetus to Member States to redouble their efforts in the 
cause of disarmament. The General Assembly hopes that the World Disarmament 
Campaign, which it solemnly launched at the opening meeting of the special session, will 
further contribute to the mobilization of public opinion to the cause of disarmament and 
the strengthening of international peace and security. In this regard the campaign should 
provide an opportunity for discussion and debate in all countries on all points of view 
relating to disarmament issues, objectives and conditions. 


66. The third special session of the General Assembly devoted to disarmament 


should be held at a date to be decided by the General Assembly at its thirty-eighth 
session. 
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